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ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Adv. Service, Tucson. 


IOWA—Mid-West Display Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffaio, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO~—Moidernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 


the Cleveland market. 





copy, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 


KANSAS CITY—-National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square. covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 343 Easton Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and _ north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn. vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write IL. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 


Columbus and a radius cf fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Bldg. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. 
A modern service that satisfies its clients. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 





The American News Company and its branches. 
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"The time is rapidly coming, | believe, 


THE COVER OUR NEXT ISSUE 





—Created by L. G. Gregory, L. Frank Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., the display of 
formal gowns shown on the cover used a 
tinted blow-up photograph of the lobby of 
the Shoreham hotel to give an appropriate 
atmosphere to the window. The central 
part of the blow-up was cut out and placed 
on a different plane to secure an effect of 
depth. Gregory's article, "Consider the 
Dinosaur," is on page 26 of this issue. 


The April issue of DISPLAY WORLD will feature 
a theme of great current interest—modernization. 
The magazine will be replete with timely, helpful 
articles by leading executives on all angles of 
keeping retail stores up to date: windows, exterior, 
interior, development of the shop idea, lighting, 
fixtures, flooring. Innovations in display material 
and equipment will be discussed, and in addition 
the enlarged issue will contain the regular number 
of retail and national display features. 


when the display manager of a store is 
going to have the same standing and the 
same leeway in carrying out his ideas as 
the sales promotion manager. The sooner 
displaymen can approach their problem 
from the viewpoint of the advertising man- 
ager, who is conscious that every effort of 
his must sell goods, the sooner will store 
owners be prepared to give the display 
division of the store the authority and 
power they desire.''"—Mark Lansburgh, pres- 
ident, Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
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THIS YEAR 
DISPLAY 
SUITS RIGHT 
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= new suit form by 
Palmenberg—will do it. It is made 
specially for suit display and has 
been adapted from the manufacturers’ 
form upon which suits are made. 
Better fit—better display 
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GLOSSIROLL is now available in three distinct widths: 30 in. by 
40 ft.; 48 in. by 25 ft.; 60 in. by 20 ft. 


The 30 in. and 48 in. widths are highly glazed as before. The 60 in. 
width is not glazed, but has a high finish. 


e@ @ 
GLOSSIROLL has added several unique items for all season displays: 
PRINTED AWNINGS in two widths; PANEL BOARDS, CONSTRUCTION 
SHELLS, SPRAYED PANELS in three or four colors, etc. 


For the present season, an EASTER LILY BORDER, |5 in. wide by 40 ft. 


long, printed in four colors and glazed is available. 
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Write your nearest GLOSSIROLL distributor or direct to us. 


EXCELSIOR PAPER SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 


640 WEST 57TH STREET Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 
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An Unusual Display 
of Cosmetics 


Cosmetics do not lend themselves readily 
to dramatized display. When merchandise 
of this type is installed in a window it is 
usually necessary to use plateaus or some 
similar means to show the cosmetics to ad- 
vantage. But interior displays are a different 
proposition. Ledges and display cases are 
more adaptable to the showing of toilet 
articles. Their smaller size enables a dis- 
playman to make an attractive display, show- 
ing a number of articles, but not enough to 
characterize the display as being of the 
“mass” type. 

The bright bottles and jars, the colorful 
contents, all add to the possibility of giving 
this merchandise an effective showing. From 
the displayman’s standpoint, cosmetics have 
another advantage in that women are nat- 
urally interested in such preparations and 
require little outward incentive to make 
them loot at a display where they are fea- 










By LOIE HALL 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York City 


tured. A clever grouping, a tasteful color 
pattern, and the display job is usually done. 
But such displays can be made still more 
effective. 

Admitting the normal interest of the femi- 
nine shopper in cosmetics, any added touch 
to a display stimulates still more the interest 
and enthusiasm already present. Including 


—Different types of feminine beauty were 
illustrated by six "life masks," two of 
which are shown here. The copy was 
individualized for each display, appealing 
in each case especially to the woman of 
the facial contour shown by the mask. 
Beauty aids designed to assist in the pres- 
ervation of each particular type of beauty 
were attractively displayed— 


THE TYPE OF FACE WITH 
HIGH CHEEK BONES 
SHOULD AVOID HOLLOWS 





MASQUES .VIVANTS 
_ COURTESY OF SOBKE POWELL 


USE AN AsTRINGHEM DAIL 


MASOUES ¥IVANTS 
COURTESY OF DOANE POWELL . 








a little “extra something” makes the presen- 
tation outstanding. When the display dem- 
onstrates actual types of beauty and ex- 
plains, concisely, how to preserve that 
beauty, then a real selling argument is 
added. By showing the various types of 
features, each prospective customer imme- 
diately develops a personal interest in the 
display showing her particular type. The 
cosmetics displayed are no longer mere 
facial creams, astringents, and the like. The 
customer sees them as designed specifically 
for her. 

Using this idea for interior displays of 
toilet preparations, the necessity for show- 
ing, with great accuracy, the different types 
of beauty immediately became necessary. 
Doane Powell, creator of “masques vivant,” 
made life-like heads to represent six distinct 
types of beauty. The masques were tied in 

[Continued on page 32] 





Keep THE UNDERLYING 


MUSCLES 


MASSAGED AND TONED, 
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Accelerating Silk Sales 





By GEORGE H. WAGNER 
George B. Peck Company, Kansas City 














The absence of emotional appeal in piece 
goods display has resulted in consumer 
apathy and disinterest. The promotional 
possibilities of this merchandise are excel- 
lent. Efficient dramatization will bring to 
life this definitely dormant source of sales. 
Experience has proven that merely display- 
ing bolts of fabric will not produce “plus” 
sales. 

In launching an aggressive campaign to 
overcome this consumer resistance, we have 
found appropriate atmosphere, with human 
interest appeal, to be the most effective sell- 
ing tool in our piece goods displays. First, 
we study the merchandise in order to ascer- 
tain the most important selling features— 
those to which we believe the consumer will 
be most receptive. 














In the “Havana Prints from “Tobacco 
Road,’” “Sweet Music Silks,” and “Front 
Row Silks” displays, it is the trade name 
itself which suggests an appropriate back- 
ground for the merchandise to secure atten- 
tion. Popular interest in the show “Tobacco 
Road” makes this dramatization a particu- 
larly hard-hitting bid for public interest and 
patronage. Dancing and the theatre, pas- 
times of almost everyone, afford the human 
interest element in the “Front Row Silks” 
and “Sweet Music Silks” windows. People 
are always attracted by something asso- 
ciated with their daily living and recreation. 

For the “Front Row” display, silks were 
pleated as backs of “seats,” with composi- 
tion board cut-outs for heads. Fifteen colors 
were harmoniously blended in this window. 


“Sweet Music” used pastel fabrics tautly 
stretched fan-wise to form a background for 
the black compo orchestra in silhouctte. 
The notes and copy were also of black 
composition board. Lengths of black silk 
were draped from the top of the background 
on one side of the display in a low graceful 
sweep to the floor and back up to the top 
of the opposite side of the window. Lenvths 
of the same yardage then cascade to the 
white floor mat where they are tufted near 
the glass for close inspection of quality. The 
white silk draped from the top of the back- 
ground to the dancing couple also forms the 
draped evening gown. 

Rhythm, to which we are all more or less 


—For the "Sweet Music" window, pastel fab- 
rics were stretched tautly to form a back- 
ground for the silhouetted orchestra, which 
was of black composition board, as were 
the notes and copy. Black silk was draped 
from the top of the background to the floor, 
and then to the top of the opposite side of 
the window— 


—The huge head and hand, appearing from 

behind the fan-like sweep of fabric in the 

Debuday display, proved that the unusual 

stops the crowds. Such a display is certain 

to sell merchandise, and this one was no 
exception— 


—The "Havana" prints display tied in with 
the local showing of the play, "Tobacco 
Road.” 


the clever use of perspective to create an 


The naturalness of the scene and 


illusion of distance made it an especially 
powerful medium for the showing of dark- 
toned fabrics— 
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—A composition palm tree, with the trunk 
covered with tan duvetyne, was the key- 
note of the display of "Palm" prints. The 
figures were cut-outs, holding additional 
yardage draped over their arms— 


—"'Prints on Parade’ were shown on a 
rhythmically curved displayer. The action 
of the figures and the harmonious draping 
of the material were excellent attention 


arresters— 


—Fifteen colors were blended in the pres- 
entation of "Front Row" silks. The fabrics 


were pleated over the "seats,"’ above which 


protruded composition board heads— 


sceptible, is the magnetic influence that 
permeates the “Prints on Parade” display. 
The rhythmic curve of the displayer on 
vhich the figures stand, the action of the 
fieures themselves, and the harmonious 
draping of the yardage, all arrest and in- 
trigue the eye. 

In the Debuday prints window a technique 
is employed which focuses attention by doing 
the unexpected. The oversize head and hand 
projecting from behind the fan-shaped dis- 
play of yard goods are unusual enough to 
stop the crowds. The effect is heightened 
by the tautly stretched length of yardage 
extending from the back top of the display 
down to the front base, and also by the copy 
with the smaller letters at the top, increas- 
ing in size as they approach the base. 

“Palm” prints were dramatized by using 
a compo palm covered with the various 
materials shown. The trunk of the palm and 
the cocoanuts were in tan duvetyne. The 
composition figures had additional yardage 
draped over their arms, ending in tufts on 
the floor mat. 

After determining the feature points of 
the merchandise and portraying the human 
interest slant, the next important step in a 
successful promotion is the choice of de- 
scriptive copy which is tinged with just the 
proper proportion of sales suggestion. In 
all events, copy should be brief, potent, and 
easily understood. 

Alertness to the ever-changing trends of 
display is an excellent source of novel mer- 
chandise arrangements to be revamped and 
individualized from time to time. With a 
little imagination and ingenuity we aim 
constantly to evolve new technique which 
will glorify the merchandise and accelerate 
sales. 

This selling by the power of visual sug- 
gestion has been coincident with greatly in- 
creased sales and noteworthy profits in our 
piece-goods department. Promotional pres- 
sure will definitely accelerate silk sales. 





Merit Display & Sign Company 
Is New Firm 

The Merit Display & Sign Company has 
been opened at 18 West Twenty-seventh 
street, New York City, under the direction 
of Irving Greenbaum. The company spe- 
Cializes in glass display signs. 
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The basic theme of all displays and dec- 
orations at Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, is that 
of studied simplicity. As examples to illus- 
trate this point, consider the seven photo- 
graphs shown below. On page 7 is a display 
for our semi-annual sale of hard-water soap. 
This is a store-wide promotion. 

The soap window attracted considerable 
attention and is marked by its directness of 
appeal and the simplicity of its conception. 
Blue-green shirred cellophane was _ used 
around a semi-circular background. In front 
of this was placed a white curved panel 
against which was appliqued actual bars of 
soap in pastel colors, spelling out the legend 
of the promotion. A cone-shaped rotating 
fixture was used in the center for animation. 
On each side, to add human interest, were 
two life-size cut-out figures—one a butler, 
the other a maid. Each stood at attention 
and held a little tray on which were a few 
bars of soap. 

In one side of the largest window of its 
kind in the world we recently used a unique 
display for our February furniture sale. We 
erected, on the Market street side, the exte- 
rior of a typical house in the country. This 
was covered in real California redwood sid- 
ing and was painted white. Real windows 
and shutters, flagstones, moss, and natural 
trees outside all accented realism. How- 
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Studied Simplicity 


By EDWARD STANLEY ARKOW 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


ever, for dramatic effect and selling pur- 
poses, the front of the house was “broken 
into.” A large rectangular opening 12 feet 
high and 15 feet long, framed in maple, 
showed the interior of a_ well-appointed 


—tThe first of the four photographs shown 
below illustrates the way in which the cur- 
rent popularity of Van Gogh paintings 
was used as a direct tie-up for the pro- 
motion of merchandise. Reproductions of 
paintings were used against light gray 
panels, with mannequins and accessory 
groups picking up the dominating colors— 


—Next is shown the clever "cutaway" of 
a home. Real windows, shutters, flag- 
stones, moss, etc., made the effect most 
natural. This display was installed in the 
largest window of its kind in the world— 


—Collapsible mannequins were placed on 
a slanting toboggan in the resort wear 
display. The setting was flooded in blue 
and green lights. The angle of the display 


gave a startling impression of action— 
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Early American living room done in maple 
The floor was papered with grained knotty 
pine. This paper was also used to cover the 
walls up to the height of a chair rail. Above 
this, the walls were done in roughly stippled 
tile-red paint. Scatter rugs were deftly used 
for color accent. The ramp-like footboards 
used in front of the glass were covered in 
natural birch-bark paper and appliqued with 
white cut-out letters telling the sales mes- 
sage. The entire picture was carried out in 
white, tile-red, green, natural maple, and 
knotty pine colorings. 

On the opposite page is shown the Eighth 
street side of this voluminous window. The 
display was an authentic reproduction of an 
old cabinet-maker’s shop, with little show 
windows. This side was also done in Cali- 
fornia redwood, but was unpainted. Knotty 
pine grained paper covered the walls of the 
“shop.” Finished and unfinished samples of 
the cabinet-maker’s art, tools, furniture 
parts, patterns, glue, a work bench, paint, 
plenty of sawdust and shavings, smearings 
of paint on the walls, complete this highly 
interesting setting. Outside the shop, as 
though the craftsman had placed his wares 
to tempt the passerby, were shown sterling 
examples of fine old maple pieces that were 
actually in the February sale. All were 
definitely priced. A charming note of realism 





—_ 
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—A cone-shaped rotating fixture in the cen- 

ter made this unusual display of hard-water 

soap an especially good eye-attracter. Cut- 

out life-size figures of a butler and a maid 
added interest— 


—tThe center illustration shows a realistic 

reproduction of an old cabinet-maker's shop, 

used in connection with a February furniture 

sale. Note the realism of the cellar doors 
at the left of the display— 


—Cut-out figures of a French maid _illus- 
trated five different uniforms for five dif- 
ferent occasions. The window put across 
the idea in a smart and simple manner. 


was sounded by the pair of cellar doors at 
the left of the display. 


Another large corner window of the store 
was given over a short time ago to fash- 
ions inspired by the glorious coloring of 
Vincent Van Gogh, whose collection of 
paintings has been a sensation since their 
“rebirth.” Faithful reproductions of the 
originals were used against light gray pan- 
els; in each set was a dressed mannequin 
and an accessory group that picked up the 
dominating colors of its particular picture. 
This window was installed in connection with 
a formal exhibition of the world-famous art- 
ist’s paintings at the Philadelphia museum. 


Another photograph shows a notable ar- 
rangement for a difficult subject: that of 
maids’ uniforms. The display commanded a 
great deal of attention and brought excel- 
lent results. Five swanky French character 
maids, each dressed for a particular occa- 
sion, were shown behind a low table. The 
arrangement exemplified the type of repast 
for which the different uniforms could be 
worn. Breakfast, luncheon, cocktail, in- 
formal, and formal dinner costumes were 
presented in succession. The window put 
across an important idea in a smart and 
simple manner. 


For our annual white sale we used the 
simple arrangement shown. It is a con- 
crete example of this store’s policy of using 
sheer forcefulness of presentation and the 
elimination of unnecessary gew-gaws and 
frills. The window was done in three shades 
of blue and white. 

The final picture shows one of a series 
of windows given over to summer and win- 
ter resort wear. Stark realism was com- 
bined with studied suggestion in a display 
of collapsible mannequins astride a tobog- 
gan. This was placed at an angle of 45 
degrees on a ramp cut and set especially for 
this purpose. Crowds milled at this window 
incessantly, expecting, apparently, that the 
figures would come swooping down toward 
them at any moment. The entire setting was 
flooded in blue and green lights, except for 
a pure white spotlight that shed its rays 
on the sledders like the clear beams of 
moonlight. 
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Flaborate Displays Charm 
Auto Show Visitors 


The National Motor Show of Canada, held 
at Toronto, was especially marked by the 
lavish use of bright metal in the construc- 
tion of the exhibits and in the decoration of 
the vast hall where the new automobile 





models were placed on view. Visitors to the 
show were literally dazzled when they first 
entered the exposition and saw what pains 
the manufacturers and agents had taken to 
capture their interest. 

The motif of the decoration was estab- 
lished by fifty pillars of shining chrome 
with ebony bases trimmed with metal bands. 
Indirect lighting was used at the top of 
each pillar. The exposed lights from other 
parts of the room were reflected from the 
columns, creating an effect of great beauty. 

Much metal was used in the building of 
the displays. Chrysler, with a large exhibit 
designed as a “Court of Style,” used huge 
Chromaloid letters to spell the name of their 
display, as shown in the lower photograph. 
On the platform stood an _ ultra-modern 
streamlined automobile, made of the same 
metal and ebony. Other moulding, trim- 
ming, and banding also made generous use 
of chrome. 


—Fifty pillars, clothed in shining chrome 

and with metal-banded ebony bases, fur- 

nished the decoration motif at the Na- 
tional Motor Show of Canada— 


—-Chrysler's "Court of Style" attracted 
much interest through its brilliant use of 
chrome for banding, letters, moulding, and 
trimming. Winter fashions were shown on 
the modernistic platform shown at left— 


Many cars were placed on revolving plat- 
forms. One manufacturer demonstrated the 
quality of the upholstery used in his cars 
by having a carpet made of it for use on 
the floor of a portion of the hall. Another 
used a display to illustrate the accessibility 
of the vital parts of the car by having two 
mechanics constantly engaged in taking the 
motor apart and then reassembling it. The 
show was unique, considering its enormous 
size, in that all exhibits were placed on one 
floor. 

A fashion show prologue and a cabaret 
show were given for an invited audience 
during one evening while the exposition was 
in progress. Mannequins paraded winter 
fashions twice each day, while an orchestra 
played at night from a portable stage. Sing- 
ers and dancers completed the entertainment 
features. 

The setting of the show cost $50,000. An 
estimate of the attendance was placed at 
more than 100,000. 





Lord & Taylor Installs 


Invisible Glass 

Lord & Taylor, New York City, recently 
installed invisible glass in two of their 
windows located on each side of the en- 
trance. Curious crowds thronged around the 
windows during the entire day. Brooks 
Brothers, also of New York City, have had 
an experimental window of the same mate- 
rial installed on Madison avenue, reporting 
seventeen mufflers sold from the window 
itself in two days. 
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WahPks Unique Display Contest 
TiesiIn With Newspaper Ads 


The judges have just announced the win- 
ners in the “Eversharp” window display con- 
test sponsored by The Wahl Company, Chi- 
cago. First prize of $50 was awarded to the 
Otto Ulbrich Company, Buffalo, New York. 
Carl Dombrofski, Hackensack, N. J., re- 
ceived second prize of $35, while $25 went 
to the F. W. Roberts Company, Cleveland, 
as third award. The display of Baer’s of 
Canton, Canton, Ohio, was _ selected for 
fourth prize of $20. Fifth prize, $10, went 
to Bristol & Streeter, New York City. 

Honorable mention and $5 in cash were 
awarded Thorp & Martin, Boston; Plimp- 
ton’s, Hartford, Conn.; The Pen Shop, 


Philadelphia; Lowman & Hanford, Seattle, 
and Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Company, 
Los Angeles. 

The contest was unusual because of sev- 
eral unique ways in which it tied up the 
dealers’ windows with the manufacturer’s 
rotogravure and national magazine cam- 
paigns. To cite one example, this was the 
first time that each dealer was furnished 
with a window display carrying the name 
of the local newspaper in which the manu- 
facturer’s advertising appeared. 

Displays for Chicago dealers carried the 
words, “As advertised in the Chicago 
Tribune;” those for New York retailers 








—Standard material supplied those firms 
entering the contest. This photograph 
shows a large illustration in the center 
A reproduction of -rotogravure. 


advertising was actually used, but was not 


easel, 


available at the time the picture was 

made. Also, on the dealer displays a large 

white strip appeared above the roto ad 

with the wording, “As advertised in the 

Chicago Tribune" (or name of the local 

paper, if the display was used in another 
city) — 


—Second prize in the Wahl Company's con- 
test went to Carl Dombrofski, Hackensack, 
N. J., for the display shown here— 


specified the New York Times and News; 
displays for the trade in Los Angeles men- 
tioned the Los Angeles Times, etc., in let- 
tering just beneath the reproduction of the 
current rotogravure advertisement. , 

The standard material supplied each con- 
testant consisted of a large center easel and 
two Christmas trees which were used as side 
pieces. In addition, the dealer was given 
reproductions of the rotogravure advertise- 
ments. He placed in the center easel a re- 
production of the roto advertisement appear- 
ing that week. 

By hanging actual pen-and-pencil sets on 
the Christmas trees the retailer was able to 
call holiday shoppers’ attention in a nat- 
ural manner to their possibilities as Christ- 
mas, gifts. A set of counter cards bearing 
reproductions of four rotogravure ads per- 
mitted the store to capitalize on the local 
newspaper campaign at its pen counter as 
well. 

Besides all this, a new type of envelope 
enclosure for mailing out with monthly 
statements. sales letters, and announcements 
again enabled the dealer to remind his pros- 
pects of “Eversharp’s” publication advertis- 
ing. The front page carried the words, “A 
Christmas tip from,” followed by an imprint 
of the retailer’s name and address and the 
lettering, “As advertised in,’ followed by the 
name of the local newspaper. The inside 
spread simply reproduced one of the roto- 
gravure advertisements while the back page 
showed the merchandise in its gift box. 

Many dealers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to dramatize the unusual publi- 
cation advertising being given “Eversharp.” 
They posed the new leak-proof pens on 
actual scarfs, dress shirts, etc., exactly as 
pictured in the advertising illustrations. In 
addition, the Otto Ulbrich Company used a 


[Continued on page 32] 
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lichting Steps to the Fore 
in Modern Jselling 


It would seem that the “stronger sex” is 
coming in for its share of the modern trend 
in store lighting; these interesting photographs 
are evidence that merchandisers of men’s ap- 
parel are aware of the importance to retailing 
of adequate lighting. 

In Toronto, Canada, the T. Eaton Company 
has “ripped, out the old, put in the new” in 
its men’s store, with the result that today it 
is considered one of the outstanding stores in 
both the United States and Canada. Provided 
from concealed sources, the general indirect 
lighting of the main floor is present in gen- 


erous quantity, yet is unobtrusive. Careful 
attention to the planning of the illumination 
resulted in a scheme which considered the 
type of store as well as the efficiency of the 
equipment. Surely the bold, suspended coves 
(shown by the first photograph) supported 
on the main structural columns of the interior, 
are masculine in feeling. Thirty-five foot 
candles of light on the main shopping floor is 
a lot of light, but not too much to accom- 
plish these three important results: (1) create 
an inviting atmosphere; (2) enhance the at- 
tractiveness and apparent quality of the mer- 





—Suspended coves supported on the main 
columns of the interior are strongly mascu- 
line in tone. Thirty-five foot candles of illum- 
ination are provided on this shopping floor, 
with the main aisle lighted to a slightiy 
higher intensity. Behind the cove are hun- 
dreds 


mounted on a continuous wire-way. 


reflectors 
(All 
photographs by courtesy of Curtis Light- 


of X-ray silver mirrored 


ing, Inc.)— 


—Indirect lighting from matching urns and 
pedestals, finished in brushed nickel, pro- 
vides the illumination for the sporting goods 
department. The unobstructed ceiling view 
gives an impression of height greater than 


the actual measurements— 




















chandise, and (3) create the desire to buy. 

The spacicusness of the interior, the cheery, 
glareless light, and the wide aisles are all 
factors which contribute to pleasant, easy 
shopping. Every corner is light; this means 
there are no “dead” selling spots. Special 
sales, or bargain counters, may be set up in 
the main aisle with the thought in mind that 
good lighting means faster selling, satisfac- 
tory selections, and fewer returns. The main 
aisle is lighted to a slightly higher intensity 
than the other sections of the floor. 

The horizontal coves are made of sheet 
metal painted to match the pale ivory of the 


walls. Behind this cove are concealed hun- 
dreds of X-ray silver mirrored reflectors 
mounted on a continuous wireway. These 


insure maximum efficiency and provide per- 
fect light control. The ceiling is painted flat 
white to give the best reflecting results. 

Elimination of the ceiling fixtures creates 
the impression that the interior is even higher 
than it actually measures. Attention is not 
attracted away from the merchandise when 
the light sources are concealed. 

Especially attractive are the new style show 
cases which are used throughout the store. 
They permit the customer to see the displays 
easily and quickly. It is not necessary to 
bend down to select the pattern of the tie 
desired, and still there is ample solid counter 
space upon which to show other samples. 
These cases are effectively lighted from 
simple, small metal trough reflectors finished 
with a special reflecting surface. They are 
located at the front edge and just below the 
top, solid portion of the case. Tubular lamps 
fit snugly into this type of equipment and give 
adequate light on the display. 
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The simplicity of the arrangement of the 
merchandise in cases enables the customer to 
compare styles and patterns; each individual 
article can be of interest, whereas in crowded 
displays the jumbling together of miscellane- 
ous items detracts from the sales value of 
each of them. Light on the display gives life 
to the colors, appeal to the merchandise. 

On the upper floors various schemes of indi- 
rect lighting are utilized. That in the sports 
section, as shown in the picture, is provided 
by matching urns and pedestals of unusual 
design, finished in brushed nickel and each 
equipped with an X-ray reflector. In design- 
ing these, the architect again considered the 
type of store wherein they were to be in- 
stalled. The profile of the metal bowls 
reveals mannish, strong lines. Notice the 
impression of height gained from the un- 
obstructed ceiling view. 

“Men’s Shirts” sell themselves when of- 
fered to the buyer before a setting like that 
seen in the accompanying photograph. The 
silhouetted department sign attracts buyers’ 
attention from the whole floor. Back of the 
letters, recessed in the rectangular panel, are 
“lightstrip” units which permit a continuous 
line of light. The wall case and show case 
displays are trim in appearance. All shirts 
are visible for pattern, and good light makes 
selling easier for the clerk and buying more 
pleasant for the customer. The wall cases 
are conveniently lighted by vertical reflector 
strips which appear on the outside to be 
brushed nickel framing for the glass doors. 
The inside of these strips is the same reflect- 
ing surface as used in the show case equip- 
ment. Tubular lamps fit into both. 

A typical entrance lobby is shown by the 
other photograph. The bold, white areas of 
the square patterns in the ceiling are light 
sources . . . X-ray reflectors closely spaced 
together above the black trough throw the 
light against the white ceiling above the outer 
square. At the end of the lobby the space 
is actual selling space—the handy show win- 
dow is dramatized by attractive displays of 
men’s accessories. 

The spirit of this store, the quality of the 
merchandise, the trend of the times—all are 
reflected in these various applications of mod- 
ern indirect store lighting. 


—A typical entrance lobby of the T. Eaton 
Company store is shown at the right. The 
white areas in the square patterns of the 
ceiling are light sources. Reflectors above 
the black trough throw the light against the 
white ceiling above the outer square— 


—lIn the shirt department "“'lightstrip" units 
are used behind the department sign. The 
wall cases are lighted by vertical reflector 
strips which from the outside appear to be 
brushed nickel framing for the glass doors. 
Tubular lamps are used for these strips— 
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Much of the interest expressed by mer- 
chants and displaymen in modernizing with 
light can be directly traced to the “Better- 
Light—Better-Sight” activity of the past two 
or three years. The T. Eaton organization, 
however, has for over fifteen years utilized 
adequate indirect lighting as a major factor 
in stimulating greater business. Lighting 
from concealed sources has been installed 
in their units at Montreal, Hamilton, and 
other prominent Canadian cities, in addi- 
tion to their two huge stores in Toronto. 

Every practical, decorative, efficient method 
of indirect illumination has been designed 
and engineered for the various sections and 
departments of T. Eaton’s—cove lighting, 
panel lighting, skylight lighting, indirect 
lighting from ceiling luminaires, top of wall 
and show cases. All have been effectively 
and handsomely incorporated in the archi- 
tectural treatment of the store interiors and 
display. 

To merely use lighting from concealed 
sources is not satisfactory—it must be ade- 
quately provided to achieve the ultimate pur- 
pose, or use of, the interior. Good lighting 
in department stores is synonymous with 
satisfied customers, aggressive merchandis- 
ing, inviting atmosphere, attractive displays ; 
in short, a successful store. When custom- 
ers are favorably impressed by merchandise, 
a display or a section of the store, it indi- 
cates that they are impressed by what they 
see. That seeing must be easy and quick. 
Light—comfortable, adequate, indirect light 
—makes their impressions favorable. 

In T. Eaton’s during modernization pe- 
riods there is no loss of business due to the 
inaccessibility of departments in the process 
of being relighted or remodeled. Even dur- 
ing the installation of the tremendous col- 
umn cove noted in the first photograph on 
page 10, business was resumed as usual at 
the daily opening hour. This resulted from 
a highly efficient staff of architects, engi- 
neers, displaymen, and technicians. Most of 
the work is carried on at night and if it is 
continued during the day it is inconspicuous. 

“Shopping for a day” may be more truth 
than fiction when a customer describes her 
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day at T. Eaton’s; her pleasant surround- 
ings, keen interest in the well-lighted, well- 
displayed merchandise may well entice her 
to forget the dinner hour. 





"How To Protect Business Ideas" 
Is Title of New Book 


Released March 5 by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East Twenty-third street, New York City, 
“How to Protect Business Ideas,” by Wil- 
liam H. Leahy, presents an authoritative 
study of how to obtain and use to the best 
advantage trade marks, patents, labels, copy- 
rights, and kindred properties. With threats 
of lawsuits for infringement of saleable 
business ideas constantly on the increase, 
business concerns and trade associations are 
realizing that not only the creative but the 
legal angle as well must be taken into con- 
sideration. Anyone wishing to promote ideas 
or suggestions dealing with merchandising, 
machines, formulae, processes, design, or ad- 
vertising will find the book of much value. 
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Recent Display Experiences 
in Retail Clothing Stores 


Kuppenheimer display material for the use 
of the retail store as prepared over the past 
ten years reflects the sharp changes that 
have taken place in the merchandising of 
men’s quality clothing, as well as the cycle 
through which retail promotion has passed. 

One needs go back only six years to find 
the type of window display prepared during 
an era in which merchandise moved freely 
and the function of display was simply to 
provide a background for the merchandise, 
reflecting its quality or utility. Obviously, 
these displays were largely pictorial and 
were identified chiefly by their art technique. 

During 1930 and after, retail merchandis- 
ing was faced by new and trying problems, 
and it is not difficult to recall the efforts 
which were made in all forms of publicity 
to combat these problems. This was the 
period of spectacular advertising in which 
every kind of merchandise offered was 
highly dramatized in order to make goods 
tempting to an indifferent and sterile mar- 
ket. Kuppenheimer display material con- 
formed with this change in merchandising 
and we find the highly dramatized and phys- 
ically large type of display which was char- 
acteristic of this period. Retail disp!ays had 
to have sufficient vitality and force to attract 
attention and create interest from a public 
which was not naturally interested in buying. 

It is not difficult to perceive that this trend 
is soon to be reversed. Prices are increas- 
ing and when it is necessary for the retailer 


By M. M. LEBENSBURGER 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chicago 


to demand more money for his merchandise, 
it is likewise necessary that he surround this 
merchandise with an aura of elegance, and 
this is the function which display material 
will perhaps be obliged to perform. Dis- 
plays will make the merchandise appear to 
be worth more money. 

Another reason why it seems necessary 
now to develop display material of more re- 
finement and artistic beauty and less size 
and power lies in the improvements which 
a large proportion of retailers are making 
in their stores. Fixtures are being modern- 
ized and new window properties are being 
placed in use. When the merchant is making 
investments in the appearance of his store, 
he naturally becomes more discriminating 
in the type cf manufacturer’s display mate- 
rial which he employs. He is apt to reject 
anything which fails to enhance and embel- 
lish the appearance of his store or in some 
way to contribute to the optical effect that 
he is trying to create. 

A review of the changes which have taken 


—Two types of display cards are _illus- 
trated by the three cards shown below. 
The cards with the cat and prizefighter 
are examples of the highly dramatized dis- 
play, while the third with the suit illus- 
trates the strictly pictorial type— 


place in the development of retail display 
material over the past few years is interest- 
ing from the standpoint that it reveals a 
rather clear delineation of the various types 
of displays proposed to perform quite dif- 
ferent and diverse functions. We find the 
pictorial display, the purpose of which is 
simply to lend a background and personality 
to the merchandise. We find the dramatic 
poster, proposed to attract attention and 
create interest among an indifferent audi- 
ence. We find the idealistic or glorified 
type of display, proposed to contribute to the 
value of the product. 

It seems to be unavoidable for anyone 
whose obligation it is to develop retail dis- 
play material to have these differences clear 
in his mind so that he will be able to make 
an intelligent selection for the purposes in- 
tended. 

There are several variations from the 
classes of display material which I have 
already mentioned and it is with these varia- 
tions that we have had the most successful 
experience during a time in which business 
was not easy to secure and a time which 
placed a heavy load of responsibility on dis- 
play material, as well as every other type of 
publicity. 

It is elementary to say that any display 
should identify merchandise, attract atten- 
tion and create interest. However, if a dis- 
play can do these three things and also 
influence actively a transaction, it has ac- 
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quitted itself extremely well. When a dis- 
play is proposed to do this, it must present 
actual reasons why the merchandise is de- 
sirable;. it must point out actual selling 
points to the potential consumer. 

This requirement calls for the narrative or 
talking display which has been used success- 
fully during a period in which merchandise 
was not easy to move. In one case, the 
product was offered on a basis of nine sell- 
ing features and each of these selling fea- 
tures was referred to on the display item, 
so that, if the card were read, it had a fair 
chance of influencing buying. 

There is another factor to the credit of the 
narrative type of display which can not be 
overlooked or underestimated. Such dis- 
plays not only attempt to tell the potential 
consumer of the merits of the merchandise, 
but they also convey these merits to the 
retail salesman. 


This leads to a fact which no one inti- 
mately associated with the retail business 
can overlook! The retail salesman is a 
pivotal force in the movement of any goods 
over the retail counter. Any effort to in- 
struct him so that his efforts will be directed 
toward the movement of a_ specific com- 
modity, or that these efforts will be more 
effectively applied, is well worth while. It 
will be equally evident to anyone who has 
worked with retail salesmen that it is no 
easy matter to galvanize their interest to- 
ward any one commodity or to induce them 
to use specific selling arguments which are 
influential and convincing. 

Promotional letters to salesmen can easily 
be discarded and so can any form of printed 
instruction sent through the mail for their 
perusal or study. But if the selling argu- 
ments appear in their windows and in their 
store day after day as a semi-permanent 
store fixture, it can not help but influence 
their activity. Then they need to remember 
nothing. They have only to glance at the 
display to find out what they should say 
about the merchandise. This perhaps is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
narrative display. 


I might add that if by any device or 
strategy the retail salesman can be definitely 
associated with a display, this in itself can 
be a great help to the cause. In the case of 
one display which Kuppenheimer employed 
a few years ago, the salesman’s photograph 
was reproduced life size and he himself was 
endorsing the merchandise. It is needless 
to elaborate on the effectiveness of this dis- 
play in concentrating the salesman’s interest 
in the merchandise. 

In the clothing business there has been 
a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
illustrating the product itself; that is, a suit 
of clothes for exhibition at the point of sale. 
One may reason that at the point of sale 
illustration of the product is superfluous be- 
cause the product itself is present. Like- 
wise, it would be unnecessary to illustrate a 
chisel in a hardware store or to illustrate 
a convertible sedan in a motor car agency 
when the model itself is being demonstrated 
on the floor. 

Those who reason in this way believe that 
the purpose of display material at the point 
of sale is either aesthetic, attention-com- 
pelling or expository and that thesé ends can 
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be reached without reproducing the product 
itself. 

Those who comprise the opposing school 
ot thought contend that it is necessary to 
show the product in use and thereby give 
the observer the opportunity to visualize how 
he himself will look in that particular type 
of suit or overcoat. They believe that the 
observer will automatically substitute him- 
self in the place of the model, either photo- 
graphed or painted, and that he will get a 
better and more accurate impression of the 
garment than if it were not so reproduced. 

It is perhaps wise to straddle this issue 
and to provide display material showing the 
product in use and presenting specific selling 
points for the product also. 

A review of methods of retail display 
worthy of consideration today would be in- 
complete without reference to the mechanical 
units. Motion of any type in a display will 
multiply attention and interest. If such a 
display can go one step farther and present 
selling arguments which will create an ac- 
tive interest or a desire to own, to inquire, 
to feel, or to try on, its utility is further 
enhanced many times. 

Mechanical displays, properly prepared 
from a definite merchandising viewpoint, can 
accomplish these things because of their 
adaptability to relating a coherent story 
while occupying a minimum physical display 
space. 

No one can overlook this second qualifica- 
tion of display material, that is, the ability 
to influence purchasing. While a window 
with a crowd around it is a desirable thing 
to attain, it is not a difficult task to attract 
a crowd. Anything sensational, anything 
amusing will attract people, but it requires 
quite different characteristics to concentrate 
interest on merchandise and then to activate 
this interest in the direction of the threshold 
of the store. 





C. D. Adams Changes 
Positions 

C. D. Adams, formerly with Greene’s, Inc., 
Shawnee, Okla., has accepted a position as 
display and advertising manager with Net- 
ter’s Department Store, Springfield, Mo. He 
will assume his new duties March 16. 
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—Of the narrative style, the "book" card 
and the card shown above help the cus- 
tomer sell himself through the sales points 
so attractively set forth. They also serve to 
remind the clerk of possible talking points— 
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Cruise Wear Promotion 
Uses Novel Tie=Up 


By RICHARD A. STAINES 


The Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


Tulsa, Okla., is about as remote from the 
sea as any given spot in the United States. 
In spite of that fact, however, a cruise wear 
promotion arranged and conducted by Van- 
dever’s and the Cunard White Star Lines 
resulted in a most satisfactory amount of 
sales. The promotion was simple, although 
it had many angles which had to be given 
careful thought. 

Our promotion manager and _ myself 
planned weeks in advance for what was to 
be the most outstanding cruise fashion event 
in our city’s history. We based our plans 
on the fact that perhaps the two most im- 
portant features of any cruise are the store 
where you purchase the necessary wardrobe, 
and the ship itself. 

First, our ready-to-wear buyer was urged 
to buy the most outstanding cruise and 
resort fashions the market offered. Second, 
Major Tate, our promotion manager, con- 
tacted the steamship company offices and 
obtained from them a model of the R. M. S. 
“Queen Mary,” Great Britain’s masterpiece 
in modern ocean travel comfort. He also 
secured the services of their special agent, 
who, during the promotion, lectured and 
gave important information regarding cruises 
and vacations. In addition, he showed six 
reels of motion pictures depicting the West 
Indies cruise. 

A cruise fashion promenade was arranged 
at the city’s most elaborate and fashionable 
hotel, sa that, at a luncheon, Tulsa shoppers 
could view at their leisure the fashions 
shown. The proceedings were broadcast. 

Of course, our window displays were 
planned as carefully as all the other details. 
The accompanying photographs tell the story 
far more than words can express. 

The first photograph, entitled “Queen of 
the Atlantic,” portrays an interesting scene 


—The two mannequins shown in the photo- 
graph above stood on a "deck" made of a 
solid piece of frosted plate glass, lighted 
from below. In the large porthole in the 
background stands a ship's officer silhou- 
etted against a seascape in two tones of blue. 
In the foreground were metal "waves"— 


—A reproduction of the cover of one of the 
steamship company's cifculars formed the 
background for the golf togs display. The 
background was made in several planes to 
obtain a more striking effect. The colors 


were natural— 





on the “Queen Mary.” The deck was a 
solid piece of frosted plate glass lighted 
from below. Metal waves gave the fore- 
ground an interesting effect. The two man- 
nequins were dressed in formal attire. In 
the background are visible three portholes, 
one showing an officer of a liner silhouetted 


against a seascape in two tones of blue. This 
scene is illuminated by concealed lights. 
Through the portholes at either side of the 
display can be seen a part of the prow of 
a liner. On the left is the house flag of the 
White Star line, in red and white. The flag 
at the left is that of the Cunard house, in 
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red and gold. The portholes were painted 
gray. 

In the foreground is the 
“Queen Mary,” completely lighted. It is an 
exact reproduction of the giant liner. Van- 
dever's is the first retail establishment in the 
country to display it in their show windows. 

The golf togs display shows a background 
which is a reproduction of the cover of one 
of the steamship company’s circulars. This 
same background design was used in several 
of the other windows. They were made in 
several planes in order to obtain a better 
effect. The colors were natural. On the 
outside panels palm trees were painted in 
natural colors. 

The beach wear window used the same 
general trend as did the one just described. 


model of ihe 
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The diving girl was the central figure in the 
background. Two heads and a rubber play 
horse, peeping over metal waves, were indi- 
rectly lighted in the foreground. 

The last photograph shows a complete “L” 
window with three different types of mer- 
chandise shown, yet all pertaining to the 
cruise and beach promotion. In the center 
of the window dividing the beach and golf 
settings, there is a mannequin attired for 
deck promenading. Behind this figure is a 
background consisting of a helm cut from 
wall board and painted red and black. 

The entire Fifth avenue front of Van- 
dever’s was devoted to these striking dis- 
plays. 

Newspaper ads were run in conjunction 
with the promotion, special programs were 
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printed for the luncheon-fashion show, and 

a very interesting broadcast was also given. 

A sample of the broadcast is as follows: 
“It’s ‘Anchors A-weigh’ and ‘All Ashore 


That’s Going Ashore;’ the S. S. Vandever 
sets sail for the South. The passenger list 
reads: Miss Margaret McQuaig. Miss Mc- 
Quaig is headed for the pool in a white 
millot. She keeps a check on her sun- 
kissed complexion with the towel cape, even 
to the forehead line, for you will note that 
the cape is monk’s hooded. The border of 
navy linen is the single line of trimming.— 
Miss Nancy Dill, who vies with nature for 
vivid colors. The yellow beach coat is a 
ray of sunshine itself to any gathering that 
lounges by the deck pool, or by the ocean 
side. Jersey makes the sandals and the 
beach sou’wester—Miss Mary Margaret 
Chalmers. This merry mermaid chooses 
royal blue to show to advantage on the 
golden sand. She wears her jewelry to the 
beach—but she doesn’t have to stay out of 
the water, for this is sea-proof jewelry.” 

In all, this promotion was a complete suc- 
Not only was it a prestige builder for 
Vandever’s, but it actually sold a great deal 
of the merchandise displayed at the fashion 
promenade and in our show windows. This 
planned event tied up with newspaper ads 
and the radio in a strikingly effective way. 
Incidentally, the Cunard White Star agent 
booked several passages to Europe and the 
West Indies. 

The expense for the promotion was very 
small, as all settings were designed by me 
and constructed in the store’s studio. 


cess. 





“Drowned In Water" 
Window Display 

An effective “drowned in water’ window 
display now is being made available to Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator dealers. The dis- 
play consists of the refrigerator mechanism 


and evaporator, minus the cabinet. The 
hermetically-sealed unit is enclosed in a 
glass water tank. The unit, submerged, 


operates and frost can be seen to form on 
the evaporator above. 





Bernard Myers Accepts 
New Position 

C. Bernard Myers, formerly with the Bon 
Marche, Canton, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the J. C. Penney Company, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 


—The beach wear display followed the same 
theme as did the presentation of golf ap- 
parel. On the outside panels were painted 
palm trees in natural colors. In the fore- 
ground, peeping over metal waves, were 


two heads and a rubber surf horse— 


—Three different types of merchandise were 
shown in the "L" window, but each type per- 
tained to the cruise wear promotion. The 
ship's wheel shown at about the center of 
the window was cut from wall board. It was 


painted red and black— 
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I.A.D.M. Officers Shaken Up 


In train Wreck 


Glee R. Stocker and Syl C. Reiser, presi- 
dent and executive secretary, respectively, of 
the International Association of Display 
Men, received a severe shaking up and 
narrowly escaped serious injury in a train 
wreck just outside the city limits of Cincin- 
nati early Sunday, February 23. The two 
national officers were en route to a confer- 
ence with convention committee chairmen in 
Cincinnati when their train collided with the 
rear end of another train. One train-man 
was killed in the crash, and more than fifty 
of the passengers and crew were injured. 
Stocker suffered a wrenched back and Reiser 
received a bad cut over one eye, but both 
men were able to continue with their plans 
for the day. 

At the all-day meeting, complete conven- 
tion schedules and costs were presented in 
able fashion by J. W. Teter, convention 
director. After minor changes the program 
and budget were heartily approved by 
Stocker, who- said that the arrangements 
promise a convention which will not be 
excelled anywhere during 1936. He com- 
plimented Teter and the chairmen of the 
various committees on the business-like way 
in which they had prepared and consum- 
mated their plans. 

The 1936 convention of the International 
Association of Display Men will be held at 
the Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, June 
29-30, July 1-2. The first event on the enter- 
tainment program provides for an “Over 
the Rhine” party at the Music Hall on 
Sunday night, June 28, for delegates who 


—The new window card being issued to 
members of the |. A. D. M. by the national 
office— 




















J. W. Teter, 
1. A. D. M. convention director. 


arrive on that day. Cincinnati was long 
noted for its “Over the Rhine” district, where 
in past years beer-gardens flourished. It is 
planned to make this first party a reproduc- 
tion of the past scenes, with an ample supply 
of merriment, free beer, sandwiches, and 
music provided for the delegates in spacious 
Music Hall. 


The afternoon of the following day will 
give an opportunity to the delegates to visit 
and inspect WLW, the world’s most power- 
ful broadcasting station. On that same 
night they will enjoy a night ball game 
between the Chicago Cubs and the Cincin- 
nati Reds. 

On Tuesday night a boat ride will be 
taken on the “Island Queen,” largest of 
paddle-wheel river steamers, up the Ohio 
river to the nationally famous amusement 
park, Coney Island. On the island the dele- 
gates may dance, swim in a mammoth pool, 
or enjoy the many other forms of enter- 
tainment provided. 


Wednesday night, July 2, the annual ban- 
quet and dance will be held in the beautiful 
Pavillon Caprice at the Netherland Plaza. 
During the banquet the results of the elec- 
tion and the convention city for 1937 will be 
announced, the prize winners in the photo- 
graph contest made known, and an excel- 
lent floor show and orchestra presented. The 
committee is directed by Joe Lombard. 


From the educational standpoint the con- 
vention promises to be far superior to the 
average. Among the speakers who will 
appear on the program are Tony Sarg, inter- 
nationally known artist and display con- 
sultant; Dr. Miller McClintock, who is 
conducting the survey on window display 
advertising circulation for the Association 
of National Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; Fred 
Millis, the “slogan king;” A. E. Johnston, 
advertising, publicity, and display director, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company; Kay 
Kamen, Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc., and 





many others. Sidney Goldberg, program 
committee chairman, is attempting to secure 
Amos Parrish as a speaker, but it is not 
yet definitely settled whether or not he can 
be present. 


One of the features of the convention will 
be a lighting demonstration by representa- 
tives of one of the major lighting firms, 
using equipment valued at several thousand 
dollars. 


Provision has been made by Harry Towers, 
chairman of the window demonstration com- 
mittee, for the installation of twelve model 
displays during the three days of the conven- 
tion. On.Monday morning C. L. Roesch, 
The Jones Store, Kansas City, will install a 
display of fabrics; a representative of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, Cincin- 
nati, will install another of food; a display 
of ladies’ coats will be shown by R. C. 
Bowers, Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, IIl., and 
a member of the organization of W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago, will dem- 
onstrate a housewares display. The displays 
for Tuesday morning will be as follows: 
T. Willard Jones, Shreveport, La., ladies’ 
shoes; E. F. Peters, Hess & Culbertson, St. 
Louis, jewelry; Richard A. Staines, Van- 
dever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
floor coverings, and a representative of Co- 
Operative Displays, Cincinnati, will install 
a utilities display. For Wednesday morning 
the following will be shown: B. J. Alexan- 
der, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, 
N. Y., notions; Max Berck, Frankel’s, Des 
Moines, Iowa, men’s wear; demonstration of 
ladies’ gowns and of accessories will follow. 
The feature of each display will be explained 
in a five-minute talk by the men making the 
installations. 


Many other events are scheduled, on 
which complete announcement will be made 
later. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Cincinnati 
club is busily engaged in planning a most 
interesting and entertaining program for the 
ladies who attend the convention. The newly 
elected officers of the auxiliary are: Mrs. 
Harry Schoenlaub, chairman; Mrs. J. W. 
Teter, vice-chairman; Mrs. Edward W. 
Hodgetts, secretary, and Mrs. William Ari- 
now, treasurer. 





Three Displaymen Divide 
Contest Award 


Philp J. O'Hara,..4. G. Carson & Co., 
Greenfield, Mass.; Stanley Jasck, Bernstein’s, 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., and Walter Krysto, 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, Mass., tied 
for first place in a recent display contest 
sponsored by the Barron-Anderson Company, 
manufacturers of men’s clothing. Twenty- 
one New England firms entered the com- 
petition. Entrants were judged on original- 
ity, sales value, novelty, and design. 
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Come Out of the Work=sShop?! 


From all sides, for several years, we have 
heard about the many excellent lessons that 
were to have been learned from the depres- 
sion. The views, of course, have been 
widely divergent. Elmer Davis, I think it 
was, took joy from the fact that during the 
fat years he had accumulated a lot of travel 
stickers, first night stubs, and receipted bills 
from high-toned tailors. He was glad he 
had spent it, not saved it. For if he had 
saved it—and something had happened to 
eliminate the savings—then he would have 
saved without saving! 

Save without saving! Let us go on from 
there. And at the risk of temporarily, per- 
haps, irking some of my good friends among 
the display managers let us examine one big 
item in his budget which he and thousands 
of other executives have been accepting as a 
saving without, perhaps, sound analysis. 

It is my firm belief, after a consistent 
study among stores ranging from the small 
to the very large, that the vogue for bigger 
and bigger “shops” in connection with the 
display department is another phase of that 
popular old American game of “follow the 
leader,” or “save without savings.” 

Parenthetically, it will be necessary to stop 
for a moment or so and acquaint each other 
with a good definition of “costs.” There 
isn’t a cost man of probity in the country 
who will tell you that he feels he has ever 
found a true or meticulously accurate cost. 
He approximates; and he guesses. If his 
intuition for guessing improves with his 
association with his job he becomes a good 
cost man. If he hasn’t the talent for making 
good approximations he doesn’t become a 
good cost man. 

In other words, I do not want, as we pro- 
ceed, to have anyone think that I believe I 
could analyze his costs and find really ac- 
curate figures for him. If I came within 
5 per cent I would think I was mighty good. 

But coming within five times 5 per cent is 
sufficient to prove what I am hoping to 
prove herewith. 

Most cost men will tell you that the 
easiest and quickest way to find costs is to 
assemble all the costs, allocate them, stir in 
the talent, and there’s your cost. Sometimes, 
I believe, the ingredients are roasted. My 
plea to the displaymen of the country, their 
associates, their bosses, their shareholders 
is, simply, this: make sure you assemble 
all the costs when you are trying to find the 
cost you want. 

Last autumn I had occasion to be going 
over a sizable job with a friend of mine, a 
display manager and a mighty good one. 
There were parts of the job that he could 
purchase for himself just as well as I could 
purchase for him. So we didn’t argue about 
those things. But there were other parts of 
the job—it was a big special anniversary 
sale, store-wide in a wide store—that I 
could obviously build for him better than he 
could get them, or make himself. 


By R. E. MacKENZIE, President 
Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio 


But between these two extremes was the 
bulk of the materials which I was sure I 
could build for him at a saving and which 
he was just as sure he could build in his 
own shop at a cost less than I could sell to 
him and make a reasonable profit. He was 
honest, a good displayman, and he trusted 
me. We were therefore able to go thor- 
oughly into the matter of complete costs. 

It is what we learned that started me in- 
vestigating other stores. I couldn’t believe 
that his case was typical. But I learned 
that it was. 

This displayman—let’s call him George— 
had a shop of great proportions. We 
checked with local rents and found that if 
he had been charged a proper rental for the 
space his shop occupied at least $1,500 per 
year should have been added to his costs. 
But rent was completely disregarded. 

George had a lot of nice equipment. His 
records were not entirely clear or complete, 
but we agreed that the equipment and fix- 
tures represented an investment of slightly 
under $10,000. (In this connection it is 
interesting to note that George himself first 
guessed that his equipment had cost about 
$2,500 and his boss guessed “we got ’bout 
three thousand tied up, up there.”) For 
proper costs an obsolescence and carrying 
charge of at least $1,600 ($1,000 and $600 
respectively) must be added. 

Shop upkeep, light, heat, and power didn’t 
show on George’s costs either. If you ask, 
“Did George make his men work on ma- 
chines that needed parts, or in the dark, or 
in the cold, or did he make them treadle the 
machines themselves?” you know you are 
asking only a rhetorical question. Repairs 
and light and heat and power were all fur- 
nished, in abundance—but George’s depart- 
ment didn’t get charged for them. Of course, 
the boss paid for them. But they were 
buried, lost, obviated, ‘masqueraded, and 
finally dovetailed into one of those formid- 
able operating sheets that so delight all ac- 
countants and confuse every one else—and, 
I have often suspected, the accountant too. 

As you can readily believe, there was no 
way to get the right answer so we resorted 
to national statistics and agreed on an addi- 
tional charge of $825 per annum for the 
items mentioned in the paragraph above. 

Thus far, in George’s case, we have a 
total of $3,925 per year, or $327 per month. 
These were charges that absolutely, and 
without question, didn’t get charged to his 
department. 

Sometimes, and, believe it or not, only 
sometimes, the labor went into the cost re- 
capitulation. When it was left out it was 
on the basis that the shop help would have 
been there anyway—and paid for out of a 
general fund—so that it wasn’t fair to charge 
the direct labor. Frequently, even materials 
were left out; this on the basis that they 
had the materials in stock, so why charge 
them ? 


But let’s get back to our anniversary sale. 
George and I agreed to check each other’s 
costs with each other. On the items in 
question George said his costs, complete, 
were $975. After recovering, I explained 
that mine were $1,132.60, and I explained 
also that I wanted to add to this figure 
15 per cent for profit, making a total of 
$1,302.49. 

I didn’t get the job. But I did get an 
idea. I wanted to find out why we, spe- 
cialists in what George was making, should 
be so dumb as to require almost one-sixth 
more labor and material than he did. 

Within a short time we were permitted to 
manufacture the identical items for another 
store and were thus able to check our 
“guesses” with our actual costs. These were 
found to be $1,178.86. 

To make a too long story short, George’s 
costs weren’t costs at all. An important 
item of paint and another important item 
of wallboard weren’t in George’s costs 
because he had them in the stock room and 
they didn’t represent an immediate expen- 
diture. This raised George’s costs to $1,095. 
George’s shop was busy for almost twelve 
weeks with the job. We later estimated 
that at least half his shop capacity was 
taken up so we allocated six weeks’ over- 
head to the job, thus setting his actual! costs 
at $1,095 plus $490.50 or a total of $1,585.50. 

In other and more poignant words: when 
George actually got as near a true cost as 
was possible it cost him $283.01 (or 22 per 
cent more than our price) for the privilege 
of staying overtime and converting himself 
into a carpenter foreman. 

This disregards any creative or art work. 
George freely admitted that he was too busy 
bossing his shop to have time to “get ideas.” 
In other words, the nucleus, the value of 
the whole scheme was in our costs but ut- 
terly disregarded in George’s costs. It is 
most difficult to allocate such costs, but I 
believe it fair to say that approximately the 
amount represented by our profit item should 
have been set down to creative work. 

I am one fellow that will never be con- 
vinced that the displayman isn’t one of the 
two or three important sales makers in any 
store. I will always believe that the smart 
displayman is a happy combination of pro- 
motion, advertising, and sales expert. His 
job is to give his bosses the best possible 
windows and interiors. It is not his job to 
boss carpenters. 

George was not only not saving with sav- 
ings. He was actually losing. Losing actual 
money. But more important, oh, much more 
important, he wasn’t giving his real job the 
best in him. He was pounding nails instead 
of creating. He was doing mechanical 
drawing when he should have been doing 
designs. He was overseeing the paint spray 
booth when he should have been studying his 

[Continued on page 24] 
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For Ledge or Background 


How much space that could be used to 
advantage with attractive poster-panels is 
lying idle in the stores of today? The 
answer to this seemingly innocent and un- 
important question would probably prove of 
interest to all of us. 
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‘FOR THE YOUNGER 


STYLE ang QUALITY 


By N. G. ALLEN 
Hagedorn & Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


Better merchants and displaymen in the 
smaller stores are becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of this space—possibly 
by observing the place given it in the dis- 
play programs of their larger cousins in 
the bigger cities. 









CLOTHES 


Attractive panels for use on ledges insid 
the store are fairly easy to compose. AI! 
that is required is a little time and a know! 
edge of sign or advertising layout. This ; 
especially true if the panel is to feature na 
tionally advertised merchandise, in whic 
case it is a simple matter and usually be: 
to choose your copy from that of the manu 
facturer’s advertisements. Often the illus- 
tration proves to be adaptable, after a littl 
revamping to fit your needs. Whenever pos 
sible, I use the exact illustration and th: 
highlights of the copy of ads appearing i 
magazines. The closer tie-up of your et 
forts and those of the manufacturer is oi 
obvious benefit. 

The copy used in panels and the set pieces 
shown with this article was taken from 
our ads and most of the illustrations are 
from similar sources. Sometimes I find it 
necessary to do a bit of altering, as in the 
case of the illustration used in the lingerie 
layout on the larger panel. This figure was 
originally the photograph of a bathing girl. 
The lingerie was substituted, leaving the girl 
in the same pose. 

The fashion panel of three figures—two 
women and the wolfhound—was taken from 
several sources. I had been mulling over the 
trellis idea for some time and upon seeing 
one used as a background in an automobile 


—tThis sketch of an attractive ledge panel 
can be used with equal effect as the design 
for a spring window display. The background 
was formed of muslin stretched over a frame. 
The trellis design was painted 
The 
cut-outs, placed 4 inches in 
panel. 


on the muslin 
in greens and yellows. figures were 
front of the 


The dog was in tans and brown— 
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advertisement, the idea of painting the trellis 
on canvas and using it as a background for 
the fashion unit struck me as a splendid one 
that could be carried out at a minimum of 
cost. I selected two figures of women from 
cards sent us by a fashion house whose mer- 
chandise we handle. The dog is from my 
scrap-book, which has also been an invalu- 
able aid in making up this type of work. 

By watching the ads received from the 
various manufacturers, and the illustrations 
of novels and ads in magazines, many beau- 
tiful and effective ideas ior panels or dis- 
play backgrounds may be assembled. 

' Possibly you will find a novel illustration 
in a magazine which will give you a start 
toward the best piece of work of the year. 
I keep a file for each season. If, for example, 
during the spring I find something that I 
can use or adapt for summer or fall, into the 
file it goes. Then when making up plans 
for the displays of a given season, the file 
is consulted and the best ideas are used. 

For many of my illustrations of figures 
wearing gowns, I use photographs found in 
movie magazines, drawing the dresses on 
the figure after possibly changing the posi- 
tion of a leg or arm, if necessary. 

Besides the obvious advantage that the 
same idea embodied in a poster panel can be 


—The panel for New Lingerie Fashions for 
Spring" was covered with pale yellow cloth. 
The vertical stripes were in a darker shade 
of the same color. The letters on the square 
panel were cut-outs of green felt, while 
white cut-out letters were used on the 
rounded panel. This latter was of wall board 
painted pale green. The figure was in flesh 
shades and pink, with dull orange-brown 
used for the hose— 


—These companion pieces in the promotion 

of gowns and lingerie had discs in black 

satin. The letters were in white and yellow, 

while the figures were in flesh and pale 
green— 
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LINGERIE 
FASHIONS 
FOR | 


SPRING 











used as the central theme for a window dis- 
play background, the panel displayed in a 
vacant spot on the ledge or elsewhere in 
the store has all of the advantage of the 
display window as an advertising medium. 
It is at the point-of-sale and immediate con- 
tact with the merchandise may be had. It is 
in a spot where the customer is primarily 
engaged in thinking about the purchases 
that she entered to make, or the merchandise 
she wants to examine; as a result, the panel 
gains admittance into her consideration as 
a timely bit of information that will prob- 
ably be of help to her in solving her shopping 
problems. Whether or not she is interested 
at that moment in the article it features, her 
mind stores away a forceful message. That 
particular article and related merchandise 


will, in her mind, be more firmly bound to- 
gether with the store. 

The panel which is well executed not only 
acts as a sales producer for a particular 
piece of merchandise, but impresses the cus- 
tomer with the character of the store, be it 
exclusive or popular price. 

In using these panels, we also find them 
valuable in calling attention to many articles 
which can not be featured in the windows 
as often as they should be, on account oi 
limited space in comparison to the stock. 

Many pages could be written on the ad- 
vantage of these silent, yet forceful, sales- 
men. A little time spent in the composing 
and construction of them will prove of great 
value to the smaller, as well as the larger, 
stores. 









NEW SPRING 
LINGERIE. 














Changing styles, innovations in materials, 
new developments in color—all these, be- 
cause of their very nature, are a part of 
the merchandise buyer’s instinct. Natur- 
ally, it is a part of his duty to familiarize 
himself with all phases of the varying 
trends. The display manager usually has a 
fair knowledge of the features of the mer- 
chandise which he is called upon to display 
in a fitting manner. But what about the 
customer? Is she able to pick out at a 
glance the important parts of a new style, 
a new color, or a new material? 

It is at this point that the window card 
takes its place in the sun. They have as a 
part of their task the education of the cus- 
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“wamins” The Window 


By J. R. STEWART 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles 


They focus attention on sales points 
need delineation. They point out 
style features. They give a finishing touch 
to the display. And, finally, they “name” 
the window just as definitely as an indi- 
vidual is named. Their importance must 
not be under-estimated. The woman who 
pauses to look at a display may look at the 
merchandise for many minutes, but in the 
end she turns to the show card for informa- 
tion. 

Realizing the importance of this adjunct to 
selling, it must be borne in mind that a 
window poster must dramatize the merchan- 
dise just as the rest of the display does. The 
poster has its background and its general 
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which 
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atmosphere and its individuality. 

They serve the same purpose in a window 
as the text in a newspaper advertisement. 
When a woman glances through a paper her 
attention is first caught by the illustration. 
Then, if interested, she passes on to the 
text. The same is true of display. The 
passerby’s attention is caught by the mer- 
chandise, by the atmosphere of the window, 
by the background. If interested, she passes 
on to the window card for specific informa- 
tion. 

Cards must, therefore, have a number of 
attributes if they are to do their job well. 
They must be capable of being read quickly. 
Their message must be clear. Plenty of 
white space—“breathing space”—should be 
used. A card cluttered up with crowded 
copy is just as discouraging as a newspaper 
advertisement set solidly in small type. 
Neither has the slightest appeal. The shop- 
per should be able to read the card at a 
glance, understand it, and be favorably im- 
pressed with it. 

Window card writers should take care not 
to get into a rut. The style should be varied 
as the occasion demands in order to main- 
tain a feeling of variety and to avoid 
monotony. A file of ideas clipped from trade 
journals, fashion and motion picture maga- 
zines and other periodicals is invaluable. 
Arranged in sequence by seasons, the ideas 
may be called upon at any time and in- 
variably furnish a wealth of material. 

The cards shown with this article afford 
a pleasing difference in handling. The two 
upper cards are examples of brush and pen 
work, while the lower ones were done in 
air brush, brush, and pen. 

Copy for the cards should be selected with 
great care. 





Palmenberg Announces 
New Models 


T. C. Palmenberg, Inc., 500 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York City, has developed a new 
dress model which differs somewhat from 
the usual in that the left thigh is slightly 
forward in order to give the appearance 
normally portrayed by a living model. The 
company is now working on a new suit 
model which is shorter waisted and has a 
less prominent bust than most dress models 
in use at present. It is said that the new 
model is especially desirable for the show- 
ing of the new style suits. The company 
also makes a jacket form and blouse form 
which carries the same general shape in 
order to conform to the full figure. 





Sol Fisher Returns 
From Arizona 

Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, Inc., 
Chicago, has returned from Tucson, Ariz., 
where he spent several days on a short vaca- 
tion trip. 
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A. V. Bates Winner In 
Printzess Contest 


A. V. Bates, Wright Metzler Company, 
Uniontown, Pa., has been awarded first prize 
of $50 in the window display contest spon- 
sored by the Printz~-Biederman Company, 
Cleveland, last fall. In the non-professional 
displayman division first prize of $50 went 
to Theodore Schloerb, Henderson-Hoyt, 
Oshkosh, Wis. The windows were arranged 
about a “Choose Your Coat Week” theme. 

Other winners in the professional divi- 
sion were C, Anton Wipson, The Fair Store, 
Escanaba, Mich.; Anderson-Dulin-Varnell, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Russell T. Roe, Fandel’s, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Fred Wassal, Walker 
Brothers, Wichita, Kan. Honorable men- 
tion went to Vernon L. Stauffacher, Ches- 
ter’s, Beloit, Wis., and Leo J. Chadek, Hen- 
derson-Hoyt Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 

In the non-professional class the other 
prizes went to George C. Stone, C. Kagin & 
Brother, Frankfort, Ky.; Clarence J. Yokum, 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa.; 
H. C. Davis, King Dry Goods Company, 
Newark, Ohio; N. N. Moss Company, Green- 
ville, Pa.; Petty’s Department Store, Effing- 
ham, Ill., and honorable mention to George 
H. Roth, Roth’s, Inc., Muncie, Ind.; Joseph 
Brody, Joanne Shop, Kittanning, Pa.; John 
Seider, Erlanger’s, Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
William Edstrom, Boxrud Company, Red 
Wing, Minn. 





New Construction Method 
For Grass Mats 


National Wreath & Supply Company, 2237 
Fulton road, Cleveland, has announced a 
new method of constructing display grass 
mats. Called “shingle stitch,’ the method 
is said to increase the life of the mat by 
four or five times. Each row of raffia is 
sewed twice in parallel stitching to form a 
lower layer which not only acts as a padding 
and strengthening agent but prevents the 
burlap from showing through. When the 
grass has seen considerable wear, the raffia 
will not curl up and become ragged and 
crisp. Since the burlap can never be seen, 
the same mat can be used for season after 
season. After several years’ wear, if the 
mat starts losing its color, it may be re- 
dyed. 





Stefan, Inc., Announces 
New Service Methods 


Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced “revolutionary display service oper- 
ating methods,” which are said to eliminate 
carrying numerous “high spot” lists and 
complicated installation receipts. Advertis- 
ers under this new plan can obtain definite 
information as to locations and window 
selection before installation is made. Thus 
the total circulation of a window campaign 
can be readily ascertained, which in the 
final analysis is the only true measure of 
the value of the service company’s facilities 
and ability to properly serve the advertiser. 
The plan was worked out by Edward J. Ste- 
fan, formerly president of the organization, 
who once more is affiliated with the com- 
pany. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC Picks THE 


REVOLVING 
MERCHANDISER 


FOR ITS DEALERS 


e@After experimenting for many months with various devices, the General Electric 
Company decided on the Revolving Merchandiser as the unit to recommend to its 
dealers for effective display of lamps and appliances. 

In making this recommendation, Mr. N. W. Townscnd, in charge of Display Adver- 
tising, writes to the GE dealers: 

“Motion has always been regarded as one of the best possible methods of securing 
attention. When motion is wisely and effectively used, it becomes a powerful ally of 
the up-to-date, aggressive dealer. Repeated tests have proved that it not only attracts 
altention, but that it also permits more effective displays and that it actually sells 
mor2 goods. 

“There ar2 many good, efficient turntables on the market—-and at reasonable 
prices. In deciding to offer the ono described, we did so bocause of various things. 
This particular turntabl2, for example, has been on the market for several years and 
has proved its worth and its efficiency. It has been rather widely advertised. It is 
made by Motion Displays Inc.—a division of the well-known, well-established 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. The unit offered is compact, sturdy, silent, economical to 
operate, fool proof and is available for cither Alternating or Direct current. It is tried, 
tested, proved.” 

Let GE’s experience guide you. Write for folder on the Revolving Merchandiser and 
other devices for revolving or reciprocating motion. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


27 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 
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Ficht Distinctive Displays 


OTE THE Ny Details 


WE 10 A Afton 


2, See : 


' 











—Upper left: Quaker curtain display by Stuart Kintner, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Upper right: merchandise tie-up with Van 
Gogh paintings, by James Styles, The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 
—Upper left center: “Game feather" hat display by Walter Z. Graham, 
Lew Hubbard, Kalamazoo, Mich.—Upper right center: formal display by 
Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.—Lower 














TAILORED TO FIT 


SHIRTS 


NURS ERY” FsiNMTURE 
| a 





left center: fur display by R. C. Bowers, Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, Ill_— 

Lower right center: shirt display by L. Gaston, Alms & Doepke, Cincin- 

nati.—Lower left: utility display by H. C. Cannon, The Brooklyn Union 

Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lower right: furniture display by E. 
Newdoll, The Grand Leader, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
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New Special Adjustment 
insures Perfect Tacking 
of DISPLAY SIGNS 


DISPLAY 
CARDS 


Packages 
on Display 
and 
Counter 


Cards 











etc., etc., etc. 


NEW PASLODE 


round and flat wire 


STAPLE TACKERS 


A simple spring adjustment and the de- 
vice delivers a TAILORED-TO-ORDER 
drive exactly suited to the material to be 
tacked, whether it be light weight card- 
board or hard wood. This variable spring 
adjustment together with improved clog- 
proof construction, quicker loading and 
lighter weight insures superior performance 
that must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. Two models W. L. 191 for round 
wire staple. W. L. 192 for flat wire staple. 
State whether one-hand or two-hand de- 
vice is wanted. Order one today on 
money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


PRICE 
1000 Staples 

FRE with every $6 
order mentioning Display 


World. POSTPAID 


a 











[] Send us New Catalog. 


(1) Also Wire Staple Tackers on Money- 
Back-Satisfaction guarantee. 

Name 

eS ao secs Sc lead date Aanabeeatan ee bat aes 

MR ae ee. od oo ole a tangas tule eraeae. 

ee rere : a. Oe eee eee 





j 261-C. North Bank Drive, Chicago 














Radiant Grass Mat 


AND STREAMERS 
The Only Mat and Streamers Made of 
“CELLOPHANE” 
(Cellulose Film) 


Decorative Foils on Rolls 
In All Colors 


M. H. LEVINE CO. 


32 West 27th St. New York City 














Ask for Samples 








Please Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 
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Chicago Club Stages 
White Elephant Sale 

Nearly 200 were present at the “White 
Elephant Auction Night” held by the Chi- 
cago Display Club Monday, March 2. Many 
of the State street department stores and 
individual members of the club donated 
various items which were auctioned off to 
the highest bidder. The packages were 
wrapped in such a way that their contents 
were disguised. Bud Adams, former barker 
of the Mexican village at the World’s Fair, 
and now with the Commonwealth-Edison 
display department, conducted the auction- 
eering in a hilarious manner. Free beer 
was served and Spanish singers provided 
music. 

On April 23 the Chicago club will have 
a ladies’ night at Nahigian Brothers, orien- 
tal rug dealers. The weaving of oriental 
rugs will be explained and several Persian 
and Turkish weavers will demonstrate their 
art. Oriental entertainment will be a part 
of the program and refreshments will be 
served. 





Carl Haecker Lectures 
At University 

Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago, is now on the lecture 
staff of Northwestern university. The course 
in which he participates is that of depart- 
ment store administration and the subject 
of his lecture is “Bringing the Customer to 
the Merchandise,” which deals with window 
display, store arrangement, etc. 








-—lTL_EARN=— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 








The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 
Combination Products Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 


CHROME FACED LETTERS 


Complete new selection of 
various sizes and thick- 











Abe) nesses. Also colors. 


BLOCKART CO., 132W. 14 St., New York 








CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


KHSE More Beautiful 
IN and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

COMPANY Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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...is where 
advertising 
makes sales 


HERE the merchandise can be bought 

... that is the point where the value 

of all advertising is put to the final test 

- where curiosity and interest should 
be turned into actual sales. 

How effectively this final effort rings the 

bell of the cash register depends upon 

how powerfully the “make-‘em-buy” ap- 

peal is portrayed in your point-of-sale 

display ... store window, convention 
hall cr permanent exhibit. 


A Specialized Service at 
Point of Sale 


Newly formed, this organization of expe- 
rienced craftsmen offers a national point- 
of-sale advertising service to national and 
industrial advertisers. It is of recognized 
importance that expert ability be employ- 
ed in crystallizing the impulse to buy at 
the places where the merchandise is ac- 
tually for sale ... that the “make-’em- 
buy” appeal be dramatized, actionized, 
capitalized. Here is an organization that 
can do this job for you and do it well. 


This is purely a creative service. The ac- 
tual production of necessary materials may 
be handled by your own organization. 
Complete details are discussed in a pres- 
entation soon to be 
released. A limited 
number of copies is 
available. A request 
on your letterhead 
will assure your re- 
ceiving one. May we 
have the pleasure? 









WINDOW FACTS 


INCORPORATED 
EDWARD J. STEFAN, PRESIDENT 
325 Commerce Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reserve for me a copy of your new 
booklet ‘‘Dynamic Window Facts‘‘and 
send when it is ready for distribution. 


Company 


Address.......... ‘ 
i a 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
R. C. KASH, Editor. 


OUR PLATFORM 

1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 
Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 





6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
Vol. XXVIII MARCH, 1936 No. 3 





Displaymen Need 
Display Clubs 

There should be a progressive display club 
in every city in the United States, holding 
regular meetings, aiding in civic affairs 
which have a relation to merchandising or 
display, launched on a definite educational 
program, and promoting a fraternity of feel- 
ing among its members. 

Those who belong to an active display 
club need no enumeration of the many ad- 
vantages of such affiliation. To those who 
do not, it should be pointed out that they 
are missing the enjoyment and profit which 
come through personal discussions, exchange 
of ideas, and intimate, friendly contact with 
members of the profession who live in the 
same city and are familiar with the environ- 
ment and problems to be encountered therein. 
Club meetings can be aptly made both edu- 
cational and social. There are few display- 
men who will not show improvement 
through the associations he will make at 
such sessions and the opportunity he will 
find to express himself as a member of a 
group. 

On March 12 a display club organization 
meeting was held at South Bend, Ind. Others 
are being arranged in various parts of the 
country. In Great Falls, Mont., a city of 
some 25,000, the display club is very active 
and is doing a real job for display and 
displaymen. The Portland (Ore.) club is 
to be host to the Pacific Coast Association 
of Display Men at their 1936 convention, and 
has distinguished itself in other ways. Par- 
ticipation in civic affairs marks the Minne- 
apolis Display Guild. The clubs of Detroit, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
not to mention still others, are all taking 
great strides to the front. What has been 
accomplished by these organizations can be 
done by others. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Many firms throughout the country are 
taking a prominent part in the promotion 
of National Window Display Advertising 
Week, April 1 to 6. The event is being 
sponsored by the International Association 
of Display Men. Among the companies who 
have agreed to furnish one set each of the 
trophies shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph are: Levy Bros. Adler Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Westminster Hosiery, New 
York City; Fashion Park, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. Jacobson & Sons, New York City; John 
B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Commonwealth Shoe Company, Whitman, 
Mass.; Pioneer Suspender Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Nettleton Shoes, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Other firms who are sponsoring contests 
and selecting their own trophies are: Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago; The Kaynee 
Company, Cleveland; Mallory Hat Company, 
Danbury, Conn.; Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Linens & Domestics Publication, 
New York, N. Y.; A. Stein & Co., Chicago. 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
sponsoring a contest featuring lingerie; 
Marinette Knitting Mills, Marinette, Wis., 
and Alfred Decker Cohn, Chicago, are like- 
wise arranging similar contests for knitted 
wear and men’s wear, respectively. 

A typical example of the attention being 
given this national promotion of window 
display advertising is to be found in the 
activity of a number of Buffalo, N. Y., dis- 
play groups. On February 23 a dinner meet- 
ing at that city was attended by twenty-five 
local displaymen. John Erb, William Hen- 
gerer Company, was appointed general Dis- 
play Week chairman. In turn, he appointed 
chairmen for groups representing depart- 
ment stores, men’s wear, florists, etc. Chair- 
men were also appointed to cover the neigh- 
borhood business communities. 

Cooperating with the Buffalo displaymen 
are the Chamber of Commerce, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Greater Business 
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ational Display Week 
Interest Continues 


Advertising Club, Retail Merchants Associa 
tion, the Main Street Association, and the 
3uffalo Federation of Business Clubs, all oi 
which have arranged for trophies for vari 
ous display contests. It is estimated that 
from 500 to 700 merchants throughout the 
city will enter one or another of the con 
tests. 

3uffalo display equipment and display 
service groups are sponsoring a Nationa 
Display Week poster contest, with thre: 
prizes to be awarded to local high schoo! 
students for the best examples of art work 
submitted. 

On the evening of March 27 the Ad Club’s 
monthly business extension meeting will bs 
conducted by Buffalo displaymen. In addi- 
tion to an address on window selling by a 
prominent speaker, a dressing demonstration 
on live models will be a part of the program 

It is not necessary to be a member of the 
I. A. D. M. in order to enter the contest. 

Display clubs or display groups interested 
in purchasing the official Display Week pos- 
ters can secure them for 20 cents each post- 
paid by addressing E. Preston Browder, 
Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376 
Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y. In quantities of 
100 or more the posters are 15 cents each. 


COME OUT OF THE WORK-SHOP! 
[Continued from page 17] 

island window. He was—but you write it. 

It differs slightly for every store. 

George knows his costs now—his actual 
complete costs. And you ask, with what 
results? His shop is still there. It’s about 
one-third as large as it was. George’s costs 
include rent and light and obsolescence, etc., 
as they properly should. Some things, expe- 
rience has shown, he does cheaper himself. 
But a good many things his records show 
he can buy cheaper from me—or from any 
number of other reliable display builders. 

Right now we’re building George’s anni- 
versary for this year. 











he 
ot 


be 
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New Organization 
Formed 

A new organization to be known as the 
Advertising Research Foundation was formed 
at a meeting of advertisers and agency ex- 
ecutives held on February 11 at the Union 
League club of New York. The forming of 
the foundation is the culmination of a series 
of conferences held for some months be- 
tween officials of the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The national survey 
on window display advertising circulation is 
being conducted through the foundation. 

Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, was elected chairman, and 
Richard Compton, Blackman Advertising, 
Inc., New York, vice-chairman. The other 
members are: Milton J. Blair, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Chicago; Ken R. Dyke, 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Company, Jersey 
City; Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Company, 
Wilmington; Chester J. LaRoche, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York; H. K. McCann, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York; Allyn B. 
McIntire, Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston; Stuart Peabody, The Borden 
Company, New York; Guy C. Smith, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit; John Benson, 
president, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and Paul B. West, president, 
Association of National Advertisers. 





Egmont Arens Opens 
Offices 

Egmont Arens has announced the opening 
of offices as industrial design consultant at 
480 Lexington avenue, New York City. He 
will specialize in product design, package 
design, and general counsel upon what he 
calls “the visual aspects of selling’—color 
and form as they affect sales. 





D. F. Hiser Joins 
Smith-Kasson 

D. F. Hiser has been appointed display 
manager for the Smith-Kasson Company, 
Cincinnati, replacing Mrs. Marion Clark, re- 
signed. Hiser was formerly assistant to 
John Weber, display manager, Mabley & 
Carew Company, of the same city. 





Book on Draping 
Is Released 

“The Art of Draping,” by Hilda Gibson, 
has just been released by Blandford Press, 
Ltd., London, England. In the short space 
of seventy-eight pages the author discusses 
in a very interesting way the various meth- 
ods of draping. The book is well illustrated 
with practical examples. 


Detroit Display Club Holds 
Buffet Supper 

The Detroit Display Club recently held 
a stag buffet supper at the home of Donald 
Ferguson, display manager, S. L. Bird Store 
for Men. A large group of members was 
present to enjoy the facilities of Ferguson’s 
recreation room. 


J. H. Lester & Co. Introduces 
New Mannequins 

J. H. Lester & Co., 30 West Thirty-sixth 
street, New York City, is starting the season 
with an. entirely new line of display manne- 
quins in junior and misses sizes, 14 and 16. 
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HAS THIS DISPLAYMAN 


dost Ais beat FRIEND? 


HE'S JUST WONDERING 
HOW HE CAN GET A 


CGulawt 


This is to let him (and you) know that 
it can be had AT ONCE on our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


Don't delay another minute. Get a Cutawl, the most valu- 
able help that any displayman can have. Its use will enable 
you immediately to increase the pulling power of your win- 
dow displays and have decorations as attractive as any 


entirely. 








USE 
THIS Name...... 


COUPON cw 


in your town. 


All this is done at only the cost of inex- 
pensive wallboard and paint. The need of buying more 
expensive factory made decorations is done away with 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


The Cutawl can save enough money for you in a few months 
to more than pay for itself. The Cutawl is not a luxury— 
it is a necessity which very few stores can afford to be 
without. It will be greatly to your interest to send in the 
coupon below at once. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 S. THROOP ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 3-36 
Please send me Cutawl catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 








“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 








You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD 1 
tising cutouts or 
EASELS counter merchan- 
es dise displays. It 


is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 





Speed Way 


110-Volt MOTORS 
Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
Cast Steel r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 
TURNTABLES at once. As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for liq- 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. 
lbs. Complete with Write for Full Data 
motor $ 00 SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
and re- ° 1838 So. 52nd Ave. 
ducer.. Cicero, Ill. 




















ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advertisers 
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Consider Ihe Dinosaur 


This is not a treatise on natural history, 
but merely a parallel distinction in regard 
to window display. But the dinosaur offers 
too apt a comparison with some present-day 
retailers to be ignored. 

The dinosaur was the most impressive 
member of the animal kingdom millions of 
years ago. He was a fine piece of work in 
his day. But if you look for a dinosaur 
today, what do you find?. Nothing but his 
bones, carefully preserved in a museum. 
What is the explanation? Simply that con- 
ditions changed and the dinosaur did not 
change with them. He ultimately disappeared 
and was succeeded by newer, more intelli- 
gent, more adaptable forms of life. One of 
the successors was a strange little creature 
known as the eohippus. There is no use to 
go into detail about the eohippus, for it was 
adaptable and everyone today is familiar 
with his descendants. Now, thousands of 
years after the eohippus, we see his ever-so- 
great-grandchild the horse, which has been 
able to reach the present time because his 
ancestors were able to adapt themselves to 
a changing world. 

What I wish to say is: if anything is to 
survive, it must change with changing con- 
ditions. As with the dinosaur, so it is with 
business brought about by window displays. 
As the dinosaur disappeared, so is the old- 
time window display disappearing, while the 
new adaptations and displays expand the 
business in response to the appearance of 
fresh opportunities beyond the imagination 
of former times. 

L. Frank Company, Washington, realizing 
that for better business changes frequently 
become necessary, changed with the times. 
The entire battery of windows was changed 


By L. G. GREGORY 
L. Frank Company, Washington, D. C. 


during the summer of 1935. The new win- 
dows now stand out as an imposing display 
center that has attracted and impressed 
many, besides increasing the volume of busi- 
ness. 

The entire F street front and the Twelfth 
street side have been done over in white 
with white-covered floors, decorated with 
silver chromium. The valances are done in 
black, with horizontal silver strips at the 
bottom, making a very nice appearance. 
Several typical window displays in the new 
windows are shown here and on the cover. 

The formal gown display was installed in 

















a utility window. A tinted blow-up photo- 
graph of the lobby of the Shoreham hotel, 
Washington, made an attractive background. 
The central part of the blow-up was cut out 
and placed on a different plane to create 
the illusion of depth. This cut-out was 
lighted indirectly with red and blue lights. 
The valance and drapes were of maroon 
velvet. The vases and pedestals were of 
white plastic and held large natural snow- 
white chrysanthemums. This is the cover 
illustration. 

For the summer sale of furs we used a 
series of displays in the windows on F 





—A display of formal wear is shown above. 
The steps were constructed of beaverboard 
over a frame, with a railing of bronze. The 
white pillar in the alcove was used for an 
appearance of depth— 


—One of a series of fur coat displays is 
shown at the left. The permanent back- 
grounds were covered with wall board, with 
the cracks carefully sealed and the board 
painted a dead white. The trim was chro- 
mium. A central figure stood on a plateau, 


against a circular panel in black— 
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street. The permanent backgrounds are made 
of framework construction covered with 
wall board. The cracks in the wall board 
were carefully sealed and the backgrounds 
painted with dead white paint. The trim 
is chromium. The floors were covered with 
white pebble-grain. In the particular fur 
window shown here, modern lamp standards 
were spaced at the rear. A mannequin was 
olaced on a plateau between the two lights, 
.gainst a circular panel in black. 


The formal window was draped in royal 
lue velvet, with floor to match. The stairs 
vere constructed of beaverboard ower a 
rame, with a railing of bronze. The white 
illar in the alcove was used to give the 
ppearance of depth to the window. 

The southern cruise display used a multi- 
‘olored mural painting depicting modern 
ransportation to the South. A scale model 
ff the China Clipper ship aided in bringing 
ut our theme. 

The utility window referred to above is 
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used for seasonal displays. The college trim 
is of frame-work construction made in the 
shape of four school books, covered with a 
leatherette of several colors. Gold cut-out 
letters were used for the texts. Pennants 
on the walls and a globe on a column in the 
rear completed the display. 

Doubtlessly we could have maintained our 
former windows without a terrific decrease 
in business. But nevertheless, the decrease 
would have been present. Our old windows 
were not up to the tempo set by modern 
merchandising and it was up to us to do 
something in the way of a change to keep 
pace with changing conditions. In other 
words, we chose the example of the eohippus 
rather than that of the dinosaur. 





A. J. Robins Opens New 
Fixture Store 

A. J. Robins has opened a modern display 
fixture store at 515 Seventh avenue, New 
York City. 





—A scale model of the China Clipper gave 
current news vaiue to the display of cruise 
wear. A multi-colored mural painting de- 


picted modern transportation to the South— 


—For the display of college apparel a 
frame-work construction was made in the 
form of four school books, covered with a 
Gold cut-out 
letters were used for the texts, while pen- 


leatherette of several colors. 


nants on the walls and a globe on a column 
in the rear completed the display— 
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Stefan Inaugurates 
Window Facts, Inc 

Announcement was made recently by Ed- 
ward J. Stefan of the formation of a new 
service organization for commercial, indus- 
trial, and national users of displays. The 
company, of which Stefan is president, is 
known as Window Facts, Inc., located at 
329 Commerce building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The organization will offer creative ideas 
through the planning of promotional interior 
and window displays, and exhibits. In addi- 
tion, associations which sponsor shows, con- 
ventions, etc., will be furnished a complete 
design and planning service. For commer- 
cial advertisers, the new company proffers 
display aid for practically every type of 
retail outlet. For national advertisers the 
agency will specialize in the design and 
planning of de luxe displays for select or 
“high spot” locations. 

Stefan for many years devoted his time 
to sales analysis, interior and window dis- 
play service, exhibit and convention plan- 
ning for numerous national advertisers. He 
was formerly president of Stefan, Inc., Mil- 
waukee window display service company, 
and is now serving that firm, having just 
developed a perfected plan for handling in- 
stallation contracts to bring about an im- 
proved and measured service. For the new 
company he has selected a capable staff, the 
members of which are thoroughly experi- 
enced in product presentation at point of 
sale. 





G. E. Supplies Dealers With 
Revolving Display 

The incandescent lamp department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has made arrange- 
ments to supply its dealers with new win- 
dow and interior displays in which the mer- 
chandise shown is presented to the customer 
by a revolving displayer with a special table- 
top and superstructure. Their literature 
states that “repeated tests have proved that 
motion not only attracts attention but that 
it actually sells more goods.” The revolving 
merchandiser is being furnished by Motion 
Displays, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Babson Honorary Awards 
Announced 

Honorary awards in the second annual 
window and store display exposition, staged 
by Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass., 
have been made as follows: 

Division 1. Best window display involv- 
ing use of crepe paper: Coca-Cola Fountain 
Sales Corporation; installed by United Dis- 
play Service, Boston. Second best display, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; installed by 
the company’s sales promotion division. 

Division 2. Best individual piece of win- 
dow display material: P. Lorillard Company, 
on window cards used in Old Gold promo- 
tion; cards produced by Atlantic Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company, New York 
City. Second best display, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company; produced by Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Boston. 

Division 3. Best motion window display: 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Division 4. Best illuminated window dis- 
play: Sherwin-Williams Paint Company, 
Cleveland; display produced by Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Boston. 

Division 5. Best illuminated and motion 
window display: Motorola Corporation; dis- 
play produced by W. J. Rankin Corporation, 
Chicago, and Strobridge Lithographing 
Company, Cincinnati. 





Stonetone Brick Is New 
Display Material 

The Timbertone-Stonetone Products Corp., 
211 East Forty-fifth street, New York City, 
recently placed on the market what is known 
as Stonetone brick. This consists of a pre- 
fabricated material in sheet form which has 
the exact appearance of bricks and mortar. 
The material can be installed in displays 
with the use of nails, a hammer, and a wood 
saw, and presents the appearance of a sturdy 
brick structure. 
Paul R. Bishop Joins 
Advertising Agency 

Paul R. Bishop, although still retaining 
his connection with New England Display 
Service, has been made vice-president and 
director of Frank T. Day, Inc., advertising 
agency, 729 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 
Bishop has had many years of experience in 
marketing the products and services of more 
than 300 companies in various lines of busi- 
ness. 


Artistic Window Displays 
Changes Location 

Artistic Window Displays has moved to 
room 1111, Lincoln building, 742 South Hill 
street, Los Angeles, Calif. The new quar- 
ters are much larger-than the space formerly 
occupied by the company. The change of 
location was made necessary by increased 
business. 


Stensgaard House Organ 
Received With Interest 

The latest issue of “Merchandise Presen- 
tation,” house organ of W. L. Stensgaard 
and Associates, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, has just been released. The issue pre- 
sents in a very interesting and graphic style 
a resume of the service offered by the Stens- 
gaard organization. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Sheeline Predicts Big 
Display Year 

R. M. Sheeline, president, Nonpareil Com- 
pany, 448 Fourth avenue, New York City, 
sole American distributor for Gottwald man- 
nequins imported from Vienna, was a visitor 
at the offices of DISPLAY WORLD Satur- 
day, March 7. He was extremely enthusias- 
tic about business conditions in the retail 
field and predicted that the entire display 
industry would have the biggest year since 
1929. Merchants generally are more dis- 
play conscious and are allotting increased 
budgets for window and interior display 
purposes as well as embarking on extensive 
store modernization programs. 





Excelsior Paper Specialty Company 
Produces Easter Feature 

The Excelsior Paper Company, 640 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York City, has 
produced a very excellent piece of display 
material designed especially for Easter use, 
made of “Glossiroll” corrugated. The design 
consists of groups of lilies in purple, white, 
green, and brown on a canary yellow back- 
ground. A continuous design in purple is 
used at the bottom of the material. Other 
features of the latest design for spring use 
is also announced by the company. 





Eighty-two St. Louis Displaymen 
Attend Dinner 

The National Window Display Advertis- 
ing Week dinner meeting of the Greater 
St. Louis Display Club brought out eighty- 
two members to learn details of the promo- 
tion. The program included an address and 
demonstration by Frank Clark, district man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, and 
a discussion of utility displays by R. D. 
Lewis, public relation manager, Laclede Gas 
& Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. There 
were many local business firm executives 
present as guests of member displaymen. 

In his demonstration and address, Clark 
emphasized the facts that 87 per cent of mer- 
chandise sold is sold by sight, that 74 per 


—Eighty-two members of the Greater St. 

Louis Display Club attend a National 

Window Display Advertising Week dinner 
meeting— ‘ 
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cent of all purchases are made by women, 
and gave many interesting details of the 
highlights of his industry. Lewis brought 
out the fact that windows should attempt to 
sell only one idea at one time: namely, need, 
convenience, pleasure, comfort, or price. His 
talk was illustrated with some fine examples 
of utility display. 

A. J. Bader Company presented the attend- 
ance prize of a $10 merchandise certificate 
It was won by Oliver R. Pechman, president 
O. R. Pechman Display Advertising Com- 
pany. 

The weekly luncheon meetings of the St 
Louis club at the Hotel DeSoto are proving 
popular, with increasing attendance and in- 
terest each week. The dinner meeting wa: 
an excellent tribute to the fine spirit and 
interest’ of these displaymen toward thei: 
profession. 





Display Contest 
Announced 

For the third consecutive year display- 
men will compete for cash prizes and tro 
phies awarded by “The Sporting Goods 
Dealer,” national business publication, St. 
Louis, Mo., for the best entries in its annual 
window display contest featuring Fisher- 
men’s Week, April 25 to May 2. 

First prize is $50 in cash; second prize, 
a Waltham self-starting electric desk clock 
with illuminated crystal plate dial; third 
prize, a ten-piece cocktail service, including 
tipple tumbler, eight cups, and beautiful 
modernistic tray with cork insert and Bake- 
lite handles; fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth prizes, $5 in cash each. 

Robert M. Gatliff, Riley-Milam, Inc., 
Miami, Fla., won first prize in the contest 
last year. Other prize winners were Paul 
Lubbers, Recreation Equipment Company, 
Springfield, Ohio; Glenn K. Benard, More- 
house & Wells Company, Decatur, IIL; 
Luther Harbin, Gadsden Hardware Com- 
pany, Gadsden, Ala.; George F. Hauber, 
Maxwell Hardware Company (College 
Branch), Berkeley, Calif.; George K. Parker, 
Western Auto Supply Company, Houston, 
Texas; J. B. Bockhout, Jr., San Jose Hard- 
ware Company, San Jose, Calif., and H. A. 
Fitzsimmons, Armstrong Clothing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


— 
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Market Week Successful 
In Spite of Cold 

L. E. Hier, publicity director, Minneapolis 
Display Guild, reports that the recently con- 
cluded Twin-City Market Week, in which 
the Guild had a very important part, was 
deemed very successful despite the fact that 
bitter cold cut the attendance from that 
‘egistered in 1935. The impossibility of 
reaching Minneapolis and St. Paul from 
surrounding cities because of snow-blocked 
ighways also was a factor in the lowered 
-ttendance. 

Plans are being developed by the Civic 
«nd Commerce Association, with the help of 
‘he Display Guild, to prepare a bigger and 
better educational program for the next 
\farket Week, to be held in August. 

So many complimentary remarks were re- 
eived by the association from merchants 
attending the February program that it is 
planned to extend this part of the program 
to include three days instead of two hours 
as in the past. Registrations at the display 
program were more than fifty, which tended 
to prove that if it were held under favorable 
weather conditions a capacity attendance 
can be expected. Elaborate arrangements 
are being developed by the Minneapolis 
Display Guild for the coming event. 





“Spokane Clicks 
In '36" 

With the slogan, “Spokane Clicks in ’36,” 
the Spokane Display Men’s Association re- 
cently issued the first number of “The Bulle- 
tin,” which has been adopted as the official 
organ of the Spokane club in conjunction 
with the Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men. The publication, neatly mimeo- 
graphed and illustrated, is for the purpose 
of promoting interest in coast display activi- 
ties, particularly the P. C. A. D. M. conven- 
tion to be held in September of this year 
at Spokane. 

The Washington club has a membership of 
eighty, thirty of whom braved sub-zero 
weather to attend the February meeting. The 
session was featured by demonstrations, ar- 
ranged by Ray Hering. An address on 
“Determining the Right Budget for a Store” 
was given. A future meeting will consist of 
a two-hour condensed course on display. The 
Spokane club’s officers are: Walter Bruns, 
Wonder Men’s Shop, president; John R. A. 
DeJung, J. C. Penney Company, vice-presi- 
dent and trustee; C. R. Koenigs, J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, secretary; E. Kirkpatrick, 
John W. Graham & Co., treasurer; C. H. 
Fogelquist, Fogelquist’s Men’s Store, trus- 
tee; Ray Hering, Crescent Department 
Store, trustee. 

It is planned to make the 1936 P. C. A. 
D. M. convention an educational treat. 
A consistent promotion of attendance will be 
conducted from the present time until the 
convention date. On the executive com- 
mittee are: Floyd Tucker, J. C. Penney 
Company, Bremerton, Wash.; Walter Rines, 
Henry Birks Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
and H. E. McLaren, Bon Marche, Seattle. 
Ray Hering is convention director; Wayne 
Snook, J. C. Penney Company, Great Falls, 
Mont., has charge of the membership 
duties; Glen Waugh, Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Spokane, is educational director, and John 
R. A. DeJung is publicity director. 
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GOTTWALD 
MANNEQUINS 


Imported Direct From Vienna 


Renowned Throughout the World 
LADIES — MISSES — MEN — CHILDREN 


Fashion demands the presentation of merchandise displayed 
under the most attractive and life-like appearance. GOTT- 
WALD MANNEQUINS portray the human figure to perfec- 
tion and make possible FASHION-RIGHT displays that 
really SELL. Our mannequins are renowned throughout the 
world and are used by America’s foremost retailers. 


NONPAREIL Co. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


R. M. SHEELINE, Pres. 
448 Fourth Ave., Corner 30th St., NEW YORK 


Choose ‘ ry 


a For that well dressed 


¥ Spring and 
Accessories | E as t er 
fanned | Trim 


@DIE CUT LETTERS 
@MOULDING All the new Pastel 


@CORRUGATED PAPERS and Spring Shades 
@GRASS MATS 

























































































“THE HOUSE WRITE FOR 
OF ‘ SAMPLES 


CHICAGO - - - = 6 E. LAKE ST. 
ce eee sT. LOUIS CLEVELAND i i RE So ee 


Chrome Metal - 
MO U LDI N GS The Fountain Air Brush 


For all sorts of display and decorative purposes. The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 
Ask about our INVISIBLE FASTENER types - 


THE C. SPIRO MES. co. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Makers of Quality Mouldings for 22 Years 




















The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Year ‘Round 
Essential 


to attractive window trims 


National Immortal! 


GRASS MATS 


In Patented Shingle Stitch 




















Beautiful, natural grass color. Long 
life assured by the new patented 
construction which prevents the 
| burlap from showing through re- 
gardless of the age of the grass 
| or how it is turned. The dye is 
| non-staining and guaranteed not 
| to come off. The velvety lustre 
lasts and the grass cannot rot. 
Sold with a guarantee of entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


Write for free sample. 


NATIONAL WREATH & 
SUPPLY CO. 


2241 FULTON ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








BU Y 


YOUR 


DISPLAY NEEDS 


from this 


HOUSE of SERVICE 


We carry in stock for immediate shipment 
an extensive line of the most popular dis- 
play materials, including the following items: 
Rope Decorations 


Sand Cloth 
Grass Mats 


Corrugated Papers 
Novelty Papers 
Metallic Papers 
Floor Coverings Electric Turn Tables 
Cut-out Letters Imitation Cane 

Metal Price Holders | Paper Awnings (Cor- 
Display Fixtures rugated) 





Wall Board Tubes Novelties 

Borders Flowers 

Ribbons Kolorflex Sheets 
Mouldings Adhesive Paste 
Fabrics Spotlights 

Cellophane Items Moss Floorings 

and many other Decoration Items . . . too 


many to list in this limited space. 


CORRECT PRICES 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


DISPLAY CENTER 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
319 N. Iith St. Philadelphia 
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~ | er Kling Ti ie ii 
Tot only ay joced 
| But aisoth the e gleepor? 











sesame 


ODERN display methods demand modern 

tools. The most modern device . . . that 
does all a hammer and tacks can do, yet does 
it faster, safer, better . . . is the Kling-Tite 
One-Hand Automatic Tacker. 

Zip! Zip! As fast as you grip it drives 
two-pointed Tackpoints. No tacks to spit or 
step on. No unsightly holes. Each blow is 
exactly the same. Each Tackpoint is driven with 
precision . . . in exactly the place desired. 

Three times as fast as hammer and tacks 

. 100% more modern . . . the Kling-Tite is 
the logical solution to your tacking problems. 


Ask for Folder 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


[Kling -Tite jm 5041 AXoMTah\ [olele ANY 
CHICAGO, ILL 





















BOSTON 


and surrounding cities 


Buy their 


BRISCHOGRAPHS 


from 


THE REMAC CO. 


87 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sign Display and 


Process Materials 





BOTANICAL 


Our enlarged showroom offers a 
most complete selection of beautiful 
floral decorations and other display 
items. 


Botanical Decorative Supply Co. 


325 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








GREEN RAFFIA 


DISPLAY MATS 


ALL SIZES 
Colored Raffia for Window Display and 
Interior Decoration 
Raffa Roping—Other Artificial Floral Novelties 
B ROSENS 114 West 28th St. 
. New York City 


LACK 4-1583 








Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 

. . economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 








538 South Wells Street Chicago, Iliinois 

















ePiease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 





WANTED | 


Jobbers of good 
reputation 


to sell the best quality Mannequins 
ever put on the market to retail for 
2 for $50.00, packed 2 in a case. 
New and smart young faces, glass 
eyes, full lines, full arms, 22 head 
size,, full breast—just the thing for 
bathing suits. 


Manufactured by one of the best 
known men in this line of business. 
Formerly with Siegel of New York 
| and Paris. 





These mannequinettes not to be 
compared with those flat half fig- 
ures that are now on the market. 


F. MASSO 


215 West 20th St. New York City 























CHROME FACED LETTERS 


In stock for immediate shipment in following 
sizes: 1”, 114”, 2”, 214, 3”, 4” and 5”. Kabe’, 
Broadway, Modified Broadway, Futura and Exotic. 

JONES SUPERIOR MACHINE CO. 
1260 W. North Ave. Chicago, |! 
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Anti=-Rebate Activity 
' Increases Steadily 


The past few weeks have witnessed con- 
tinued activity on the part of those, interested 
in curbing the practice of some manufac- 
turers in granting rebates and advertising 
allowances to certain customers, notably 
several chain-store organizations. Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, Texas, whose con- 
gressional committee has spent much time 
in investigating alleged unfair trade prac- 
tices, recently stated: “In 1934 the Great 
Atiantic & Pacific Tea Company obtained 
$8,000,000 in the form of allowatices from 
various manufacturers, but only $6,000,000 of 
this sum has been accounted for. The com- 
pany may have used the missing $2,000,000 
for profits, price reductions, or any other 
purpose. It was compelled to account to 
no one.” 

The representative added that he was not 
choosing the A. & P. company for especial 
criticism, but merely as an example. He 
added: “Let manufacturers exercise their 
privilege of promoting their products at 
point of sale, but let them do it openly, with 
the same allowances available to all who 
sell their merchandise. And let them insure 
that advertising allowances are spent for ad- 
vertising.” 

Stressing the point that window display 
advertising allowances should go for the 
purpose of point-of-sale promotion and not 
for other functions, a four-page circular 
(cover illustrated above) was_ recently 
mailed from New York City to national ad- 
vertisers. Without identifying mark to de- 
note from what source it originated, the 
inside pages contained a reprint of an Octo- 
ber DISPLAY WORLD article entitled 
“Display Allowances Screen for Chain Dis- 
counts.” Quoting in part from the article: 
“... It is maintained that the independent 
retail druggist should receive the same treat- 
ment from the national advertiser or manu- 
facturer as the chains, i. e., if a manufac- 
turer decides to pay a certain amount of 
money for display cooperation, the same 
proposition should be offered to independents 
and chains alike. The installation companies 
further assert that the manufacturer can not 
expect a thorough, non-partisan window dis- 
play installation job when such services are 


purchased from a company which is at the . 


same time the manufacturer’s customer be- 
cause the representative of the manufacturer 
who continually contacts such a company 
will try and favor them with an order as 
still another way for him to grant extra 
rebates to those companies who have such 
service for sale. They say that if a manu- 
facturer really believes in window display 
as an aid in his advertising program, he 
should either employ his own crew for in- 
stalling the displays, or make arrangements 
with a reputable window display installation 
company which has nothing else but display 
service to offer and must operate at the 
highest standard of efficiency. . . . The fact 
that national advertisers at the A. N. A. 
convention felt that the present practice of 
advertising allowances should not be allowed 


to spread would seem to indicate that they 
at least realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and believe that it might develop into 
a Frankenstein monster which possibly will 
turn on them at any time.” 

With unfavorable legislation pending in 


CHOKE ! 





on he will CHOKE 


several states and in the national congress, 
several chains have begun taking protective 
measures. In New York City the James 
Butler Grocery Company, operating 483 
metropolitan stores, is making arrangements 
to sell its units to the store managers and 
will become a voluntary chain, with the 
Butler company acting as a_ purchasing, 
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warehousing, and accounting house for the 
independently owned stores. 

In Chicago the A. & P. company added to 
its service by installing, at its own ex- 
pense, private telephone wires in large apart- 
ment houses so that housewives can order 
their groceries by phone. Arrangements 
have been made so that the customer can 
have her order delivered by trucking com- 
panies for ten cents. 

The National Food and Grocery Confer- 
ence committee, representing five national 
associations of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, recently approved recommendations for 
legislation relative to quantity discounts, 
advertising allowances, etc. The recommen- 
dations follow: 

“It shall be unlawful to allow quantity 
discounts in excess of a reasonable relation 
to the benefit which the seller derives by 
reason of the quantity involved, or that are 
discriminatory as compared with any other 
discount the seller is allowing to competitive 
buyers. 

“It shall be unlawful for a seller to allow 
payment to the buyer for advertising or 
other distribution service, except in pursu- 
ance of a written contract defining the serv- 
ice to be rendered and payment for it. The 
contract shall be separate from any sales 
contract, shall be retained in the files of the 
seller for a period of not less than one year, 
and shall define the service so that its per- 
formance can be shown, as well as the fact 
that payment for the service is not unreason- 
able. 

“It shall be unlawful for the seller to 
offer brokerage compensation at less than a 
reasonable rate of remuneration for sale 
services actually rendered in his behalf, and 
where the effect is to substantially lessen 
competition or unreasonably restrain trade 
or tend to create a monopoly. 

“It shall be unlawful for a distributor or 
dealer to sell below cost where the effect is 
to induce purchase of other goods at a profit, 
to divert trade from a competitor, to deceive 











OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY 
EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch 
CASH WITH ORDER 


DISPLAY TECHNICIAN—This job calls for 
originality, the ability to create unusual effects 
from ordinary materials, a decided flair for 
dramatizing merchandise. Thorough knowledge 
of display technique essential. Apply in writ- 
ing, giving complete experience, age, salary ex- 
pected. Only those with outstanding ability 
need apply. 


DISPLAY MAN and SIGN WRITER—Young, 
ambitious, preferably with variety or depart- 
ment store experience. Must have car. 
Write “K. G. B.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








WANTED 


Sideline salesmen to sell grass mats. 
Write for proposition. 


NATIONAL WREATH & SUPPLY CO. 
2241 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 








COMBINATION WINDOW TRIMMER, 
CARD WRITER AND ADVERTISER 


Dept. store 30 miles from N. Y. C., desires ex- 
perienced, capable advertiser, window trimmer, 
and card writer. State experience, age, salary, 
married or single. Must be thoroughly exp. in 
all above departments. Right salary to right 
person. “N. J. M.,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 
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or mislead purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers, or to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or unreasonably restrain trade or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

Members of the display industry are par- 
ticularly interested in the situation because 
of the manifest unfairness of showing ap- 
propriations made for display which are 
never used for that purpose. 





Saks-Fifth Avenue Installs New 
Jewelry Display Cases 

Sidney Ring, display manager, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, recently supervised 
the installation of fourteen new cases for the 
display of novelty jewelry on the main floor. 
The cases are constructed of white pigskin, 
using ice-blue satin as a background for the 
jewels. Six of the cases contain a round 
blue mirror 2 feet in diameter; the others 
have rose mirrors, so that the effect is uni- 
form but not monotonous. Inside each of 
the show cases are two sets of three gradu- 
ated shelves protruding from each end to- 
ward the center. On these shelves only one 
or two pieces of jewelry are shown. Al- 
though the effect is very decorative, the con- 
struction is utilitarian in emphasizing the 
showing of the jewelry rather than in calling 
undue attention to its own form. The cases 
were installed by Copeland Displays, Inc., 
New York City. 
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WAHL'S UNIQUE DISPLAY CONTEST 
TIES IN WITH NEWSPAPER ADS 
[Continued from page 9] 
demonstrator in their window. As he went 
through a series of flash cards he would 
hold up the advertised pen and point out 
the features referred to in the last message. 

Both the trade and the sales force re- 
ported with enthusiasm that this close tie-up 
between publication and point-of-purchase 
advertising resulted in one of the best holi- 





—The display of the Otto Ulbrich Com- 
pany, Buffalo, which won first prize in the 
"Eversharp" contest— 


day pen seasons “Eversharp” dealers enjoyed 
in years. Many salesmen told the home 
office they found that their customers who 
had been educated to tieing up with various 
manufacturers’ national advertising cam- 
paigns definitely preferred this type of dis- 
play and that it made the trade more con- 
scious of the support they were getting in 
newspaper advertising. 

The prize-winning displays were selected 
by Earle Chambers, Chicago artist; D. G. 
Schneider, Chicago manager, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., and H. C. Illium, advertising man- 
ager, The Wahl Company. 





AN UNUSUAL DISPLAY 
OF COSMETICS 
[Continued from page 3} 
with copy showing how to preserve the nat- 
ural beauty of the particular type shown, or 
how to correct such defects as laugh-lines, 
crows’ feet, etc. With each masque was dis- 
played a complete assortment of creams and 
other beauty aids by popular manufacturers 
such as Helena Rubinstein, Elizabeth Arden, 


Primrose House, Dorothy Gray, Macy’s 
Own, etc., each serving its individual pur- 
pose. 


Copy on the posters was along the follow- 
ing lines: “The type of face with high cheek 
bones should avoid hollows by nourishing 
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Get a Raise 


SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 










Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 






KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 





JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a_ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 














GRASS MATS 


For finer appearance insist on 
American-made Grass Mats 


THICKER—BRIGHTER—LONGER WEAR 
HAMBURG FLORAL MFG. CO., 


HAMBURG, NEW YORK 
Largest American Manufacturers of Grass Mats 


Inc. 














the skin frequently.” A grouping of skin 
and tissue creams, each with a price tag, 
completed this display. A showing of as- 
tringents used a poster with the words: 
“Keep the underlying muscles massaged and 
toned. Use an astringent daily.” 

Record-breaking crowds were attracted by 
the life-like masques and the beauty hints. 
The displays were of vast aid in the sale 
of the merchandise. 


Changes Made 
At Ayres’ 

Due to the recent death of S. A. Sullivan, 
former advertising manager and director of 
publicity, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., C. Morrison Davis has been named 
advertising manager for the main store, Rus- 
sell Lampkin will direct advertising for the 
downstairs store, and Emory Sharp has been 
appointed display manager. 











